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Hurrah ! We Were Wrong! 


EVER in its entire history has 
| \ The Outlook retracted a state- 

ment with greater joy than it 
does in reporting the survival of the gal- 
lant crew of the PN-9 No. 1. As last 
week’s issue of The Outlook went to 
press almost the entire country had 
abandoned hope of the rescue of Com- 
mander Rodgers and his men. To the 
Pacific coast, which had witnessed the 
departure of the aviators for their dis- 
tant goal, the news of the survival of 
the crew of the PN-9 No. 1 brought a 
particularly intimate relief, but the rest 
of the country was not far behind in the 
expression of its jubilation. 

An editorial correspondent in San 
Francisco sends us by air mail word of 
the celebration which took place in San 
Francisco, now so busy with its Diamond 
Jubilee. He writes: 


The holiday crowds thronging the 
streets, theaters, and motion-picture 
houses forgot all else for the moment. 
Audiences leaped to their feet when 
announcement of the fact was made 
upon the screen or from the stage, and 
in many places crowds stood bare- 
headed while they sang “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 

Throughout the city and country- 
side the first news came to many 
homes through the radio. Jazz bands 
and more orthodox performances were 
ruthlessly interrupted by the radio an- 
nouncers who gave out the welcome 
news, and repeated it at intervals for 
the benefit of those who had not been 
listening in at first. Special editions 
of all the papers were quickly on the 
streets, and, although no news was 
available until the following morning 
beyond the laconic announcement of 
the fliers’ safety, every detail of flight 
and the nine days of searching and 
waiting, hastily written up and thrown 
into type, was eagerly read. 


The country rejoices in the lives that 
were saved, and it also rejoices in the 
fact that the crew of the giant seaplane 
lived up to the highest traditions for 
courage and seamanship in their service. 
The Commander of the PN-9 No. 1 has 


added luster to a name which has meant 
much in American history. 


Government by Bumps 


S knw greatest city in America is choos- 

ing on the day this is written its 
candidates for the Mayoralty. On the 
morning of the primary election a news- 
paper presents as one of its strongest 
arguments for the man it supports a 
phrenological chart showing the bumps 
and depressions in the skull of the two 
leading candidates of its party. Why it 
does not also publish their horoscopes we 
do not know. Horoscopes would cer- 
tainly have as much bearing upon the 
issues of the election as the statement 
that one candidate’s nose “shows desire 
for the good things of life” and the other 
candidate’s nose “indicates executive 
power and ability to manage men.” It is 
fortunate for America that such argu- 
ments are not really typical of our politi- 
cal campaigns, even if they do happen 
to be characteristic of such leaders as 
Hearst and Hylan. 

At that, the worship of the great god 
“Bunk” is not solely an American relig- 
ion. 

A Roll of Honor More or Less 


Ws have we accomplished to- 
wards freeing our waters of pol- 
lution? There has been prepared for the 
National Conference on Outdoor Recrea- 
tion a summary of the needs of the situ- 
ation. It was compiled by Dr. George 
Wilton Field, a biologist of high stand- 
ing. In this report he classes the cities 
above 100,000 inhabitants upon a per- 
centage basis according to the efficiency 
of their sewage treatment in relation to 
the population served. The réle of sani- 
tary honor runs as follows: 


Columbus, Ohio ............. 95% 


Baltimore, Maryland ......... 70% 
I sas ca die caida 68% 
Atlanta, Georgia............. 65% 
Reading, Pennsylvania........ 50% 
Cleveland, Ohio ............. 25% 


Worcester, Chicago, and Milwaukee 
each treat ten per cent of their sewage 


adequately at the present time. These 
three cities all have new construction 
under way and Milwaukee expects to 
have an efficient system by 1930. 

If the city in which you live has over 
100,000 inhabitants and is not on this 
list, it is dumping its sewage into public 
waters without treatment. Dr. Field 
does not include in this list those cities 
which merely screen out the large float- 
ing articles. He says that this is merely 
eye service and that its sanitary and 
economic value is nothing. 

There are cities with a total popula- 
tion of over 19,000,000 people which 
make little or no attempt to obey the 
fundamental law, that users of water 
shall pass it on to other users unimpaired 
in quantity and quality. 


The Cave Man in the 
Holy Land 


> paw a month passes nowadays 

without its report of some fossil 
find of prehistoric man. The most re- 
cent comes from Palestine. A skull-cap, 
more than half complete, that belonged 
perhaps 20,000 or 40,000 odd years ago 
to a peculiar type of Neanderthal cave 
man was recently found in a cave high 
up in the rocky walls of a valley near 
the Sea of Galilee. 

In this cave the British School of 
Archeology in Jerusalem found a deep 
accumulation of compacted deposits of 
rock fallen at various periods from its 
roof, together with fragments of ancient 
stone, bronze, and iron implements and 
the charred remains of fires which had 
been used for cooking by many genera- 
tions of prehistoric man. By making a 
vertical cross-section of these deposits 
and carefully hand picking every spade- 
ful of them for evidence it was quite 
easy to reconstruct the story of the 
whole past occupancy of the cave. Start- 
ing at the top, then, the excavators were 
able to delineate layers of recent date; 
next, medieval and Arab; lower, Byzan- 
tine and Roman; then iron age; bronze 


age; and, finally, at the bottom, stone 
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The cave, north of Tiberias, in Palestine, where the skull was discovered 


age. In the last they found the “Galli- 
lee skull,” perfectly fossilized, so that it 
rang like porcelain. 

How came this individual of a species 
of man already known from fifteen 
skeletons previously found in Europe, to 
be living also in western Asia? How 
does he fit in with what we already know 
of man’s prehistoric past? Was he our 
ancestor, this thick-skulled, beetling- 
browed, short-necked, bent, shambling 
savage? 


Another Race of Another 
Species of Man 
. we must realize that so far our 
discoveries have enabled us to see 
prehistory but dimly, as through a mist. 
From comparatively small evidence we 
must try to piece together some sort of 
account, keeping always in mind that it 
is tentative, and that some of its parts 
are poorly authenticated, while others 
seem as sure as Julius Cesar. 

Of the latter sort is Neanderthal man, 
of whose fossils we have no mere tan- 
talizing handful of fragments, but at 
least sixteen well-preserved, easily stud- 
ied specimens. Thus we know pretty 
well what this man who dwelt in the 
caves of Europe was like, and, with few 
exceptions, anthropologists agree that he 
was not our direct ancestor, but a sepa- 
rate branch of the tree, one that became 


extinct long ago. It now begins to 1ook 
as if he even had his own different races, 
just as homo sapiens has to-day. 

The Galilee fossil has peculiar inter- 
est because it seems to represent one of 
these races differing from the European 
race of the Neanderthal species. The 
skull—that of a man of under thirty 
(the age judged by openness of suture or 
jointing lines)—is higher, a little more 
like our own than the European Nean- 
derthal race, which is the true prototypal 
“low-brow.” Does this prove that the 
Galilee man was in process of evolving 
into our own species? Few think so. 
That process went on elsewhere—we do 
not yet know where. 

Tentatively, some such hypothesis as 
this is accepted by most anthropologists: 
Man originated and most of his species 
differentiated in Asia—possibly in Africa. 
From time to time “progress samples” of 
this continuing evolution were thrust out 
in different directions, a whole welter of 
forms, only five species of which have 
been found so far. Neanderthal man 
was thus in Europe at least 100,000 
years ago, and he lived there until about 
25,000 years ago. But as the last of the 
ice age passed a race of our species of 
man, the Cro-Magnons, came into Eu- 
rope, exterminating (a few still believe, 
absorbing) Neanderthal man. Fifteen 
thousand years later came our own Cau- 
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casian ancestors with their superior cul- 
ture, absorbing the Cro-Magnon man. 
Shall a still better species of man some 
time brush us aside, just as our species 
treated the lowly, primitive Neanderthal 
kind? , 


Mosul and “ Mespot ” 


A CLEAR and complete account of the 

controversy over Mosul (which is 
or is not part of Irak, once Mesopotamia, 
according to the way one looks at it) is 
presented on another page by Mr. Bald- 
win, The Outlook’s editorial correspon- 
dent abroad. 

Since that article was written the 
boldness of Turkey’s attitude has gone 
to extreme lengths. From Geneva it is 
reported that Turkey is insistent upon an 
immediate settlement of the whole prob- 
lem without further debate of the report 
of the League of Nations’ Commission. 
More than this, Turkey has, despatches 
say, amassed an army of about seventy 
thousand men on the frontier between 
the Mosul district and the rest of Meso- 
potamia. This is probably a gesture 
rather than an indication of actual war. 
Turkey was so successful in bluffing the 
Powers into complying with her pro- 
gramme at the Lausanne Conference that 
she seems to think now that any au- 
dacity in the way of demands will have 
the same success. 

In London there has sprung up what is 
described by one newspaper correspon- 
dent as ‘“‘a chorus of general opposition” 
to the proposal that a British mandate 
over Irak should be extended indefi- 
nitely, with Mosul included in Irak, as 
is proposed by the League of Nations. 
Mr. Garvin, of the “Observer,” who is 
normally a supporter of the Prime Min- 
ister, says of this plan “it is a dull mad- 
ness.” The opposition to the idea pro- 
ceeds apparently from all parties, and it 
is largely based on the financial aspect— 
that is, according to this view, England 
thinks it is already spending too much 
money and insists that the present ad- 
ministration is pledged to economy in 
foreign expenditure. The last thing that 
the average Englishman wants is to see 
his income tax go up several pennies in 
the pound in order to carry on a small 
war with Turkey over Irak or Mosul. 
This embarrasses the diplomats, who be- 
lieve that they can preserve England’s 
interests without any actual war. 

All the parties to this dispute disavow 
the theory that the trouble would be 
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(Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act I, Scene 1) 
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His master’s voice 


From W. E. Shafer, New York, N. Y. 
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Col. Mitchell ‘‘ has the air ’’ 


From D. 8. Imrie, New York, N. Y. 
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soon over if it were not that Mosul is 
exceedingly rich in oil. Turkey and 
England both assert that oil concessions 
might be so managed as to be fair and 
just to everybody concerned. 


Closing in on the Riff 


She clever device of the pincers in the 

map published herewith was not in- 
tended, we are sure, by the artist, Mr. 
Walrath, to present the actual situation 
as it is to-day, but the general purpose 
and outcome hoped for in the combined 
French and Spanish forward movement. 
The pincers will not close this season, but 
points will be seized from which the 
closing-in movement will proceed if Abd- 
el-Krim does not offer peace terms much 
more reasonable than those he has here- 
tofore put forward rather as a gesture 
than as a basis of peace. 

In a sense the Riffians are already be- 
tween two enemy forces. The Spanish 
troops landed in Alhucemas Bay on 
September 8 under the cover of fire from 
Spanish warships. Their advance from 
the landing point was not carried on 
without severe fighting, and they have 
not yet (September 16) occupied Ajdir, 
the chief place in the territory claimed 
by Abd-el-Krim. The tribesmen have in 
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turn attacked the Spaniards in the vicin- 
ity of Tetuan. 

The French advance was on a large 
scale—a pushing forward of solid blocks 
of troops toward definite objects, regard- 
less of the temptation to pursue the 
Riffians in other directions. In this way 
were regained several of what were orig- 
inally French outposts which fell in Abd- 
el-Krim’s early raids. The result is said 
to have impressed those tribesmen who 
have been hesitating between desire to 
support the war for Riffian independence 
and fear of the large-scale operations of 
France. 

For a small war the operations going 
on in the Riff are complicated and ex- 
tensive. It is probable that neither side 
has yet exerted full strength, and it 
seems almost certain that the preponder- 
ance of French and Spanish forces, 
which must be something like four to one 
in numbers, will in the end make the ap- 
plication of the pincers plan feasible. 

It has been said that this is a war of 
Moslem against Christian, but it seems 
quite as much to be an attempt by a 
small, partly nomadic Eastern people to 
assert its independence not only from 
foreign rule but from such foreign control 
as is necessary to protect the well-estab- 
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lished rights of the two Western nations 
involved. 


Work is Better 
than Doles 


HEN the fact is mentioned that a 

million and a quarter of workers 
and their families in Great Britain are 
living in whole or in part on money fur- 
nished by the taxpayers without services 
rendered, the question is often asked, 
Why does not the British Government 
provide construction work on a large 
scale? This is what it is now under- 
taking to do. The London “Times” of 
recent date outlines a really stupendous 
scheme of road-making and road-mend- 
ing, undertaken for the express purpose 
of giving work to the unemployed. 

The political economists hold that 
such attempts are doubtful from the pro- 
ductive point of view. The classical 
analogy was that to “make work” where 
the demand was not spontaneous was too 
much like paying a laborer to move a pile 
of bricks back and forth without any ob- 
ject. Relief work, they say, is deadening 
to the worker, is apt to be mixed up with 
political jobbery, and usually puts men 
on jobs to which they are not suited. It 
may be admissible in an emergency, but 
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it may also prolong the emergency con- 
dition. 

The reply is that the emergency ac- 
tually exists and is cogent. This also is 
the only defense for the Baldwin Min- 
istry in offering what is practically a sub- 
sidy to the coal industry. 

Road-making is as little objectionable 
as any form of relief work; almost any 
laborer can be made useful; the results, 
even if not immediately imperative, are 
of permanent public value. It has been 
tried locally in Great Britain; now it is 
to be done on a national scale. 

The proposal is to spend about $15,- 
000,000 more for road-building and im- 
provement in the next year than ever 
before and to appropriate over $30,000,- 
000 for bettering some two thousand 
miles of trunk roads, and to move bodies 
of unemployed labor to the points where 
construction is going on. The occasion 
will be taken to make these great high- 
ways noble and beautiful. 

This is certainly an interesting at- 
tempt to stem industrial trouble, but no 
such temporary adjustment goes to the 
actual root of England’s present depres- 
sion, the loss-of her export trade in im- 
portant commodities. 


“A Great Heresy Case” 


‘ ’ Y HEN those newspaper readers 
who are at all well informed 
about church matters read 
the other day despatches stating that for- 
mal charges of heresy had been presented 
to Methodist conferences in Michigan 
against Dr. Lynn Harold Hough, of the 
Central Methodist Church in Detroit, 
and Dr. William H. Phelps, editor of the 
Michigan “Christian Advocate,” they 
could hardly believe that the statement 
was. to be taken seriously. Well, it is not 
to be taken seriously. There will be no 
convulsion in the Methodist Church, no 
heresy baiting, no attempt to suppress 
freedom of thought. 

Every Church has its fanatics, as 
every political party has its lunatic 
fringe. With all respect to the honesty 
and fervor of the Rev. Levi Bird, Ph.D., 
who thus signs himself to the twenty- 
seven charges against Dr. Hough, he 
“sees things.” He claims: indeed to see 
visions. According to a correspondent of 
the Detroit “Times” he has described an 
experience which led him to feel that 
God had directed him through a vision to 
fight the teachers of evolution and that 

















Courtesy of the “Christian Advocate’’ 


Dr, Lynn Harold Hough 


the end of the world might come within 
five years “if the Dr. Houghs did not 
repent of their evolutionary views.” 

Now Lynn Hough is widely known as 
a man of culture, a writer as moderate in 
language as his accuser is violent, a 
preacher listened to by large American 
and English audiences of taste and intel- 
lectual attainments, a former President 
of Northwestern University, and as one 
who would have been welcomed to the 
Methodist Board of Bishops if he had 
not quietly said, “Nolo episcopari.” 

We have read with pleasure and in- 
struction the sermon that led to Dr. 
Bird’s onslaught. It has deep religious 
feeling; it carries no attempt to make 
men evolutionists; although it shows that 
the writer believes in the broad and 
universal idea of evolution, it expresses 
no opinion as to processes; it says: “You 
can so interpret evolution as to make it 
anti-Christian. You can so interpret 
evolution as to make it express the very 
genius of Christianity. .. . Can we make 
Christianity commanding in terms of 
scientific thought? Yes, more command- 
ing than ever before.” In short, the 
sermon is one that must command the 
assent of moderate thinkers and the sin- 
cere tribute of the spiritually minded. 

This is what Mr. Bird calls in his 
charge “the foamings of the Anti-Christ,” 
“the last assault of the devil on the 
divinity of Jesus Christ,” “utterances 
that beget crime and lawlessness,” and 
the like. And the accuser in his own 
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mind convicts not only one preacher and 
one editor but the whole Church. “Such 
doctrine . . . has driven the Holy Ghost 
from the Methodist Church” (charge 
22). We are not surprised to be told 
that last year’s General Conference re- 
ceived from this guardian of true religion 
a telegram saying: “If you lift the ban 
on amusements, hell will rejoice, heaven 
will shed blood. May God have mercy 
on a decadent Church and Conference.— 
Rev. Levi Bird, Ph.D.” 

The Michigan Annual Methodist Con- 
ference, soberly (more or Jess) listened 
to a report on the charges against Dr. 
Phelps—for printing the sermon and 
praising it—heard a committee report 
that the charges be dismissed, and so 
ordered by a vote of 300 to 0. As we 
write the Detroit Conference, of which 
Dr. Hough is a member, is in session. 

We are not given either to betting or 
to prophecy, but we think we see the end 
of “a great heresy case.” 


Rebels or Revolutionists? 


HERE are those who think that 
military and naval discipline is 
an absolutely inelastic code. 
They believe that the practice and policy 
of superiors must control to the minutest 
degree the policy and action of subordi- 
nates. Those who hold this opinion are 
supporters of a theory which has not 
been proved in practice. 

Gallant Captain Broke, who com- 
manded the Shannon in its overwhelming 
defeat of the Chesapeake, was an exam- 
ple of the type of man who rises superior 
to the practice and policy of his su- 
periors. In the control of his fire, in the 
training of his men, he was greatly in 
advance of the service which he honored 
by his accomplishments. 

During Roosevelt’s Administration a 
young lieutenant appealed directly to the 
President because he was thoroughly dis- 
satisfied with the gunnery practice of our 
Navy. Tests were made, and the opin- 
ion of the lieutenant was vindicated to 
the immense advantage of the American 
Navy. That lieutenant lived to com- 
mand the American naval forces in the 
World War with the rank of a full ad- 
miral. His.advance was due to his cour- 
age and initiative and to the fact that 
there was in the White House a man who 
recognized such qualities and honored 
them. ig 

Successful rebels against official in- 
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competence go down in history not as 
rebels but as revolutionists. The soldier 
or sailor who attempts rebellion must be 
prepared to accept the full penalty of 
failure. His act is one which is only 
justified by its success and the service 
that he renders. 

The code for rebels who would be 
revolutionists is an inexorable one. It 
demands, first of all, the elimination of 
all self-seeking; it demands next the 
elimination of political chicanery; it de- 
mands further the elimination of personal 
hostility and vindictiveness. Without 
these things the motives of the rebel will 
be questioned and doubted and his own 
opportunity for any further usefulness 
destroyed. 

The military and naval service has the 
right and duty to protect its morale and 
its organization from the disruptive ego- 
tism of self-seekers. Some of these facts 
appear to have been forgotten by the 
men who are calling for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Air Service in the American 
Army and Navy. 


The Davis Cup 
Stays Here 


MERICA’S successful defense of 
A the Davis Cup was not unex- 
pected by the tennis world. The 
real surprise lay in the fact that it was 
the French team, and not the Austra- 
lians, who were the challengers. Cham- 
pionship matches in hot weather have 
their effect on form, and undoubtedly, 
too, the Australian confidence had been 
somewhat upset by Richards and Will- 
iams in the doubles at Boston. 

Borotra reached great heights in the 
round against the Antipodeans, in the 
course of which René La Coste was of 
little help. When it came to the chal- 
lenge round, however, La Coste showed 
such tennis as he had not put on display 
since Wimbledon. After some of his play 
at Boston one had expected some fine 
tennis from Borotra, but the gallery had 
about despaired of La Coste. Perhaps 
the greatest tennis of the season in a way 
was the utter ruin of Gerald Patterson’s 
famous service, accomplished by Boro- 
tra. The way for that had been prepared 
by Richards and Williams, and Borotra 
was quick to profit by the lead of the 
Americans. Richards and Williams 
stood on or inside the base-line against 
the famous cannon-ball service, and in 

















International 


William T. Tilden 2d, of the American defending team, and Jean Borotra, of the brilliant 
French team which provided the champions with the hottest of competition 


this way broke through it. Borotra did 
the same thing, scoring ace after ace in 
this way. The result was that Patterson 
lost his confidence, and so did his part- 
ner, Hawkes, and the French won a 
surprising victory in the doubles. It ap- 
parently took too much out of them, 
however, for when they came to the chal- 
lenge round at Philadelphia they could 
not match either the stroking or the gen- 
eralship of Richards and Williams. Will- 
iams had improved, if anything, over his 








play at Boston, and the team was simply 
unbeatable. 

It was the singles, as expected, that 
provided the dramatic features, with the 
result that the challenge round provided 
some wonderful tennis, despite the fact 
that America took every match. William 
T. Tilden 2d, the National champion, 
found the Frenchmen the hardest pair to 
meet he had encountered in some time, 
and proved, incidentally, that he was not 
the great Tilden of even a year ago. In 
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the matter of stamina he was hard put 
to it to get through both Borotra and 
La Coste, and against La Coste he was 
signally outplayed and_ occasionally 
almost ludicrously outgeneraled well into 
the third set. The fact that he is un- 
doubtedly the greatest stroke-maker in 
the world pulled him through the long 
match against Borotra, and at last 
through the three-hour affair with La 
Coste. 

In this match the twenty-year-old 
French winner at Wimbledon flashed 
for well over two sets tennis as perfect 
as even Tilden had ever played at any 
stage of his career. This is superlative 
praise, but it is earned. Tilden has his 
own special style of generalship that is 
generally a puzzle to the highest ranking 
of the other players. This time, how- 
ever, the French star turned on a gener- 
alship of his own so nearly perfect that 
there were times when the champion was 
utterly bewildered. It was only the 
quality ‘of a real champion that has al- 
ways marked Tilden’s play that pulled 
him through. Four times the French 
challenger was at match point, and four 
times Tilden brought off daring shots by 
way of -rescue. Utterly exhausted, ap- 
parently, half-way through the match, 
the Américan was compelled to stretch 
himself flat on the sod for a rest. That 
he regained some of his strength later 





and improved after apparently having 
played himself out was one of the mar- 
vels of the tournament. Tilden’s play 
this year has shown that, while he is still 
a great champion, he is no longer in a 
class by himself. La Coste proved that 
effectively. Just how near he came to 
winning may be realized from the fact 
that Tilden played one of the match- 
point returns of the Frenchman out of 
court, and it was not until the play was 
over and many had thought the French- 
man a victor that the judge on the line 
called La Coste’s ball out, thus saving 
Tilden. There is no question of the cor- 
rectness of the decision, but it was just 
another of those unfortunately belated 
decisions that have been so frequent this 
year. 

So the United States is still supreme 
in tennis, and is likely to remain so for 
a long time to come. Good as are the 
Australians, the French, the Spaniards, 
and the Japanese, there are only a few 
of them of the first flight, while this 
country has a small army of youngsters 
coming along—players who are apt to 
upset the leaders at any time. It is said 
that tennis runs more truly to form than 
any other game, and in the main this is 
true, but the younger element is close on 
the heels of the leaders and likely to 
come through the best of them at any 
time. 


John Galt and Some Other Scots 


By LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 
Contributing Editor of The Outlook 


call him a Scotchman. He insists 

(and quite reasonably, for every 
man is entitled to choose his own cogno- 
men) that he is either Scottish or a Scot 
or a Scotsman. He resents the adjective 
Scotch (abbreviated by Englishmen and 
Americans from Scottish), which he be- 
lieves has been imposed upon him by the 
Sassenach to the south of him. 

And yet we must not let this trifling 
orthographical hobby blind us to the fact 
that Scotland, with an area of 30,000 
square miles and with a population of 
5,000,000 (three-fifths the area and one- 
half the population of the State of New 
York), has produced some of the great- 
est names in the history of literature, 
science, and art. If I were a picture col- 
lector, I should like to own a Raeburn, 
the most engaging, to my mind, of all the 


T you want to irritate a Scotchman, 


great British portrait painters. Sir Wal- 
ter Scott (unfashionable as it is, just at 
the moment, to read him) easily heads 
the list of historical novelists. Robert 
Burns, whom Sir James Barrie calls “the 
greatest Scotsman who ever lived,” has 
probably touched more hearts than any 
other poet of all time, except, perhaps, 
David the Jew. Barrie himself has no 
superior as a playwright of delicate 
whimsy and imagination. Adam Smith, 
whose “Wealth of Nations” will be read 
when more scientific treatises on political 
economy are forgotten, was born in Fife- 
shire; David Hume, who has left a deep 
impress on English history and _philoso- 
phy, was born in Edinburgh; and John 
Stuart Mill, the celebrated logician, was 
a Scot in character and spirit, for his 
father, born in Forfarshire, the son of a 
Scottish shoemaker, was trained for the 
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Church in the University of Edinburgh. 
It would be hard to name a trio from the 
records of English literature who had 
clearer intellects in the realm of abstract 
thought than these three men. No scien- 
tist, except possibly the Frenchman Pas- 
teur, has ever done more for the assuage- 
ment of pain than the Scottish physician 
Sir James Simpson, who introduced, 
against the violent opposition of the 
leading members of his profession, the 
use of anesthetics in childbirth. He was 
of very humble origin, but was created a 
baronet late in life. His social preten- 
sions, to which his birth did not wholly 
entitle him, gave rise to some good- 
humored chaffing. 

To the foregoing roster of Scottish 
names I would add, last but not least, 
the name of James Boswell, the greatest 
of all biographers. It is the fashion in 
some quarters to look down upon Bos- 
well as the meanest of his kind and to 
regard this achievement as a sort of acci- 
dent. The opinion of Carlyle (another 
great Scotsman) seems to me to be 
sounder: 


Boswell was a person whose mean 
or bad qualities lay open to the general 
eye; visible, palpable to the dullest. 
. .. Unfortunately, on the other hand, 
what great and genuine good lay in 
him was nowise so self-evident. .. . 
You may surround the iron and the 
magnet with what enclosures and en- 
cumbrances you please,—with wood, 
with rubbish, with brass: it matters 
not, the two feel each other, they will 
be together. The iron may be a Scot- 
tish squirelet, full of gulosity and 
“gigmanity;” the magnet an English 
plebeian, and moving rag-and-dust 
mountain, coarse, proud, irascible, im- 
perious; nevertheless, behold how 
they embrace, and inseparably cleave 
to one another! It is one of the 
strangest phenomena of the past cen- 
tury, that at a time when the old rev- 
erent feeling of Discipleship (such as 
brought men from far countries with 
rich gifts, and prostrate soul to the 
feet of the prophets) had passed ut- 
terly away from men’s practical ex- 
perience, and was no longer surmised 
to exist (as it does), perennial, inde- 
structible, in man’s inmost heart, 
James Boswell should have been the 
individual of all others, predestined to 
recall it, in such singular guise, to the 
wondering, and for a long while, 
laughing and unrecognizing world. 


These comments on Scottish men of 
power have been suggested by another 
Scottish writer with whom I have just - 
renewed acquaintance. Some years ago 
a friend gave me a copy of a story of 
Scottish life and character, now over a 
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hundred years old, called “The Annals of 
the Parish,” by John Galt, a Scottish 
novelist of whom up to that time I had 
never heard. It delighted me. Lately I 
found listed in a publisher’s catalogue an 
edition, published in Edinburgh, of an- 
other of John Galt’s novels, “The Prov- 
ost” by name. It was equally delight- 
ful. In speaking of these two stories to 
a friend of mine, an American by choice 
and marriage, a Scot by birth, chief 
actuary of one of the great insurance 
companies of New York City (and, by 
the way, insurance actuaries, who must 
be men of mathematical precision and 
wise reasoning powers, are very com- 
monly of Scottish birth and education), 
I found that he also was an admirer of 
John Galt. He lent me a copy, in two 
volumes, of Galt’s autobiography, pub- 
lished in London in 1833. 

John Galt was born in Ayrshire, a few 
miles from the birthplace of Robert 
Burns and twenty years later than the 
plowman-poet. Galt was a voluminous 
writer from his early youth, but he 
wanted to be a business man. He estab- 
lished himself in London, but went into 
bankruptcy. When nearly fifty years of 
age, he was sent to America as secretary 
and superintendent of the Canada Com- 
pany, which was founded for the agri- 
cultural and mercantile exploitation of 
Canada, in imitation of the historic East 
India Company, in which Charles Lamb 
was one time a clerk. Galt’s ambition 
appears to have been to make himself a 
kind of Warren Hastings of Canada. 
But, although his ideas were prolific and 
ingenious, and while he made many 
novel suggestions, such as the cultivation 
of cotton and tobacco on Canadian soil, 


California 


. O you know where the real Cali- 
1) fornian is, the giant, the world 
builder? He is sitting by the 

trail, high up in the mountains. His 
eyes are dim and his head is white. His 
sleeves are lowered. His pick and 
shovel are by his side. His feet are 
weary and sore. He is still prospecting. 
Pretty soon he will sink his last prospect 
hole in the Sierras. Some younger men 
will come along and lengthen it out a 
little and lay him in his grave. The old- 
timer will have passed out to prospect 
the outcroppings that star the floors of 
heaven. And, though he may die there 





his contributions to the development of 
Canada were unsuccessful, at least finan- 
cially, unless there is reckoned as one of 
his contributions his son, Sir Alexander 
Galt, who became one of the important 
and influential Canadian statesmen of 
the middle of the last century. 

Galt’s career, like that of William De 
Morgan, is a curious illustration of the 
fact that a man’s avocation may some- 
times prove to be the source of his fame, 
and his chosen vocation, in which it was 
his ambition to shine, may be forgotten 
by all others but himself. De Morgan 
wished to be an artist, but he will always 
be remembered, if remembered at all, as 
a novelist. John Galt wished to be a 
colonizer, a statesman, a leader of men, 
but he will be remembered as the author 
of four or five novels which may fairly 
take rank with Mrs. Gaskell’s “Cran- 
ford,” Miss Mitford’s “Our Village,” 
Miss Burney’s “Evelina,” and some of 
Jane Austen’s stories as delineations of 
“small-town” life and character. The 
Rev. Micah Balwhidder and Provost 
Pawkie are quite as lifelike as any of 
Sinclair Lewis’s portraitures, and far 
more engaging, humorous, and genial. 
The pathetic thing about John Galt is 
that his fame—for I think that it may 
be said that his reputation among the 
judicious is growing into fame—rests on 
his past-mastership in a profession which 
he publicly disavowed in his autobiog- 
raphy: 

At no time, as I frankly. confess [he 
says], have I been a great admirer of 
mere literary character; to tell the 
truth, I have sometimes felt a little 
shamefaced in thinking myself so 


much an author, in consequence of the 
estimation in which I view the profes- 
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sors of book making in general. A 
mere literary man—an author by pro- 
fession—stands but low in my opinion. 


So it was with John Hay. Almost by 
force of circumstances he was a states- 
man, and a good one too, but at heart he 
was always a man of letters. Neverthe- 
less he did not want to be remembered 
(as he will be) for his “Pike County 
Ballads,” and especially for the most 
famous ballad of them all, “Little 
Breeches.” I do not suppose it makes 
much difference to the spirit of George 
Canning, Prime Minister of England, 
that I remember him, not as one of the 
promulgators of the Monroe Doctrine, 
and therefore one of the fathers of the 
Panama Canal, but as the author of 
“The Needy Knife Grinder.” 

Forty or more years ago, about the 
time that the Wagnerian operas were be- 
ing introduced in this country, George 
M. Pullman had a competitor by the 
name of Wagner who manufactured 
sleeping-cars and “palace-cars.” They 
were widely known and used throughout 
the country. One evening, so the story 
goes, two Western railway executives 
dropped into the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York, and in martyrdom 
suffered one of the more esoteric of Rich- 
ard Wagner’s great music dramas—“ Die 
Walkiirie,” perhaps, or “Gétterdaimmer- 
ung.” Coming out, one of them re- 
marked to the other, “Jim, I ‘think that 
man Wagner would have done better to 
stick to sleeping-cars!” 

After having read three of John Galt’s 
five best novels and his own account of 
his ventures in commerce and industry, I 
think he did well not to stick to business, 
but to devote himself to literary art. 


and Her Diamond Jubilee 


Staff Correspondence by HUGH A. STUDDERT KENNEDY 


in the pines of the mighty mountains 
while still searching for the golden fleece, 
do not forget that his life is an epic, 
noble as any handed down from out the 
dusty eld. Some day a fitting poet will 
come, and then he will take his place 
among the heroes and the gods.” 

This passage of Joaquin Miller came 
to my thought with strange vividness the 
other evening as I sat at an open window 
facing east, and looked down from the 
heights of Nob Hill over the city of San 
Francisco, ablaze with light to celebrate 
California’s Diamond Jubilee. Beyond 
the city was the bay, catching the silver- 





gold glow of the rising harvest moon, and 
beyond the bay the lights of the bay 
cities, and beyond the lights of the bay 
cities the silent repose of the mountains 
and the everlasting hills. 

It was these hills and these mountains 
that set me thinking of Joaquin Miller 
and the days and the people to whom he 
paid tribute. It all seemed so far away 
and long ago, and yet, as time goes to 
the making of history, it was little more 
than yesterday. The story is indeed but 
a span long. Seventy-seven years or so 
ago, just before the onset of the gold 
rush, that spark in the powder-house 
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Admission Day Parade, a feature of California’s celebration of her 
entrance into the Union 


which produced one of the greatest race 
movements in history, San Francisco was 
no more than “a sleepy village on an 
almost vacant bay.” It knew the “Bos- 
ton man” who came in his clipper ship 
round the Horn for his cargo of hides 
and tallow, but, for the rest, it was well 
content that the way of to-morrow 
should be even as this day. As it was 
with San Francisco, so it was with the 
whole of ‘California; from the Mexican 
border to the Oregon line it has practi- 
cally all come into being since then. 

Well, at first Joaquin Miller’s looking 
backwards appealed to me. That day I 
had traversed the city in many direc- 
tions. I had seen a great procession 
move up Market Street-beneath a flutter- 
ing cloud of flags and gay streamers; the 
rich Spanish colors of red and green and 
gold were everywhere, and overhead the 
cloudless blue of a Californian sky. I 
had seen all the great wealth of power 
and achievement of this great State go 
by. From far and near men and women 
had come with their wonderful moving 
tableaux, designed to show how man’s 
inventive genius, courage, and patience 
had here found their typical American 
expression. I felt sorry for the old- 
timer. To be sure, he was honored in 
this endless procession which moved 
slowly up the great thoroughfare which 
cuts a broad swath through the city from 
the Ferry building to the Twin Peaks. I 
had seen John Marshall in the act of 
finding the first gold at Coloma. Native 
sons and daughters had indeed labored 
to do these pioneers honor. But still, 
seventy-five years ago they were the 
whole show; to-day they are no more 
than a romantic memory. 

California still produces more gold 
than any other State in the Union, but 
California has long since ceased to look 





to gold as the source of her wealth. Be- 
neath the giant sky-scrapers of the lower 
city of San Francisco there lie the ribs 
and the beams and the iron keels of the 
abandoned ships, deserted on the mud- 
flats in the days of the gold rush and 
destined to form a foundation upon 
which a great city was to arise—a city 
which drew its wealth, not from the gold 
pan up in the mountains, but from mill- 
ions of acres of the richest land in all the 
world made to bear fruit abundantly by 
the enterprise and resource of rancher 
and engineer, from oil wells and lumber 
camps, from great machines set in mo- 
tion by the harnessing of many waters. 

It all found typical expression in San 
Francisco and throughout the State in 
Diamond Jubilee week. The San Fran- 
ciscan is not so much given to superla- 
tives as is his brother in Los Angeles, but 
when it comes to California, he sees the 
greatest and best everywhere, and no one 
who knows him can blame him. And so 
for one glorious week he spent himself in 
telling himself and his neighbors and all 
the world how great things the idea that 
is California, that is America, that is, in 
the last test, the ideal of Anglo-Saxon 
thought and hope, had done for him and 
his. For that is, after all, what it 
amounts to. California has been a boun- 
teous mother, but she challenges her chil- 
dren at every turn to the attainment of 
a higher standard. In all this last west- 
ern movement of our race, which began 
three centuries ago, no greater barrier to 
progress was ever interposed than that 
which lay between the East and the 
West in the days of the covered wagon. 
After all the difficulties and dangers 
attendant on the passage of the Rockies 
and the great desert places of what is 
now Utah and Nevada there came the 
huge amorphous bulk of the Sierra Ne- 
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vada. Thousands died on those weary 
marches—died of hardship and toil, star- 
vation and cold. Many of those who 
rode or walked in the parades through 
the city or looked on along the route 
could tell of fathers and mothers who 
had “crossed the plains.” Native sons 
and daughters there were by the thou- 
sands, adopted sons and daughters by 
the tens of thousands; pioneers there 
were, just a few—a few old men and 
old women, riding in queer little Old 
World Victorias. The cheer that greeted 
them was perhaps the loudest of them all. 

On the great day, Wednesday, Septem- 

ber 9, Admission Day, there rode with 
these pioneers in the great parade many 
notable people. General Dawes was 
there in the forefront, and representa- 
tives of Great Britain and France and 
Japan, and of many Powers, even of 
Germany, followed after. And bands 
played, and vast crowds reckoned well 
over half a million cheered and cheered, 
and waved and waved, and climbed into 
doorways, and swarmed up lamp-posts, 
and mounted on fruit-boxes, and teetered 
on step-ladders, and cheered and cheered 
and waved again, and then came more 
bands and more floats and Red Indians 
and Spanish soldiers and Mexican bull- 
fighters and cowboys and cowgirls and 
drums and fifes, and every known tune 
from “Tea for Two” to “Waltz Me 
Around Again, Willie.” And at night the 
city and all around was a blaze of light, 
in the heavens above and on the earth 
beneath, and thousands flocked to see the 
famous Arch of Jewels in the Civic Cen- 
ter flashing in ever-changing colored 
lights; and thousands more climbed the 
heights of Russian Hill or Nob Hill or 
Telegraph Hill, or motored out to Twin 
Peaks, and, like Balaam from the top of 
Pisgah, looked out over the city and its 
hosts. And everywhere, even thus far 
away, the air seemed to be filled with the 
sound of music or of distant cheering or 
the undertone of many voices. 

It was a strange and vivid experience; 
but every now and again, amid it all, one 
came back to earth—or was it to heaven? 
—and looked up at the silent sky or over 
the still waters of the great bay or on to 
the mountains and the everlasting hills, 
and so to the old-timer and to the be- 
ginning of things. And it all seemed so 
near and yet such worlds away; so much 
already accomplished, but so much still 
to do; so much life everlasting, so much 
world without end, so much—Amen. 

But it would need Joaquin Méiller’s 
“fitting poet” to tell of it fittingly. It 
only remains for a humble journalist to 
record the fact that at California’s Dia- 
mond Jubilee “a pleasant time was had 
by all.” 
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Two Knotty Problems 


Correspondence from the League of Nations 
By ELBERT FRANCIS BALDWIN 


r NHE thirty-fifth session of the 
Council of the League of Na- 
tions has just opened. 

Ten delegates form the Council. Four 
are the representatives of the Permanent 
Powers on the League—that is to say, 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan. 
These delegates are, respectively, the tall, 
austere, and determined-looking Austen 
Chamberlain, British Foreign Minister; 
the much shorter and dumpier but very 
shrewd Aristide Briand, French Foreign 
Minister and many times Prime Minis- 
ter; the scholarly, intellectual, and de- 
tached Senator Scialoja, the eminent 
Italian law authority; the lynx-eyed and 
altogether inscrutable Viscount Ishii, 
shortest of all and well known in Amer- 
ica because of his activity there at the 
time of the Lansing-Ishii Agreement. 

Then come the six delegates from the 
Powers elected every year by the Assem- 
bly to representation on the Council. 
These, this year, are Belgium, Brazil, 
Czechoslovakia, Spain, Sweden, and 
Uruguay. For Belgium appears Paul 
Hymans, an alert, splitting-hairs kind of 
person, one of the sprightliest orators in 
the League; he has represented his coun- 
try from the beginning, it always having 
been on the Council. For Brazil we have 
this year Senhor de Mello-Franco, a 
quieter personage with a sort of hope-I- 
don’t-intrude air. For Czechoslovakia 
we see the newest person in the group, 
Dr. Veverka, representing Dr. Benes, 
Czechoslovakian Foreign Minister, tem- 
porarily delayed. For Spain there is the 
inevitable portly and impressive Senor 
Quifiones de Leén, Spanish Ambassador 
at Paris. For Sweden there is the 
younger, slighter, and much more 
thoughtful-looking Dr. Unden, taking 
the place of the lamented Hjalmar 
Branting. 

M: Briand is presiding. Signor Scia- 
loja is speaking. In clear and precise 
tones he outlines the mission of the In- 
ternational Aid Union, now popularly 
known as the U. I. S. (l’Union Interna- 
tionale de Secours), a noble endeavor, 
suggested by the Italian Senator Ciraolo, 
to supplement the Red Cross in helping 
populations suffering from calamity. 

Dr. Unden follows Senator Scialoja, 
and presents a series of interesting sug- 
gestions relative to the abolition of 
slavery in the hidden places where it still 
exists. 
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Other questions follow. The Council 
refers most of them to the Assembly. 
This is not “passing the buck.” The 
more diplomatic Council needs the opin- 
ion of the larger and more parliamentary 
body, with its representatives from fifty- 
five nations, a body to meet here in a few 
days. Then the subjects come back to 
the Council, and from its decisions no 
appeal may be taken. 

The Assembly meets once a year; the 
Council four times, for it regulates the 
increasing numerous and complicated 
administrative questions and current 
affairs. The agenda for its present ses- 
sion comprise twenty-three subjects; for 
example: gas warfare; opium, slavery; 
the protection of children, in particular 
the protection of women and children in 
the Near East; the protection of minori- 
ties in Greece, Turkey, Rumania, Lithu- 
ania; the U. I. S., etc. 

But there are two items on the agenda 
occasioning more talk than all the rest 
put together—Austria and Mosul. 


The Plight of Austria 


HE question of Austria is more than 

ever uppermost, now that the Ger- 
mans are making such a determined effort 
to add that remnant of the old Dual 
Empire to their own dominions, and now 
that many faint-hearted Austrians see 
economic salvation only in that direction. 
As is well known, however, success has 
attended the League’s decision of 1922, 
largely engineered by Lord Balfour and 
Sir Arthur Salter, to put Austria on her 
economic feet. This effort involved a 
foreign loan and radical internal reforms. 
In the main the Austrian Government, 
under the sagacious leadership of Chan- 
cellor Seipel and now of Chancellor 
Ramek, has well weathered the storm. 
But it has involved a lot of internal fric- 
tion, much of which has come from the 
mutual jealousy existing between the 
capital, Vienna, and the provinces; some 
has also come from racial and mere party 
feeling. The League appointed two 
agents, MM. Layton and Rist, to go to 
Austria to report on the economic situa- 
tion. To them, as to every one, it is 
clear that Austria cannot exist economi- 
cally unless Austria’s neighbors and Aus- 
tria herself let down the protectionist 
bars. Of course, the solution of the 
problem depends on no one country in 


particular, but on all together; it even 
depends on some of Austria’s more dis- 
tant neighbors. And, of course, no one 
country feels inclined to lessen its degree 
of protection until convinced that all the 
rest will follow suit. This is the problem 
before the Council—how to convince 
them? It will be a stiff fight, and when 
you read these lines the fight is likely to 
be at its thickest, for it will take weeks 
to settle the matter even approximately. 


How Big is Irak ? 


HE Mosul affair is more dramatic. 
When England received a mandate 
to administer Irak, the Mosul territory at 
the north of that region and fairly com- 
pactly inhabited by Kurds was supposed 
to be a part of Irak, the old Mesopo- 
tamia. But as soon as the new Turkey, 
especially after having thrashed Greece, 
began to feel her oats she emphatically 
said “No” and carried the question into 
the Conference of Lausanne. That Con- 
ference could not solve it, and was re- 
lieved when both parties to the discus- 
sion let it be understood that they would 
agree to arbitration by the League of 
Nations. The League appointed as mem- 
bers of a Commission to proceed to the 
territory in question a delegate repre- 
senting the Entente Allies in the person 
of Colonel Paulis, a Belgian officer of 
artillery; a delegate representing neutrals 
in the late war in the person of the Swed- 
ish Minister of State, Wirsen; and a 
delegate representing the Central Powers 
in the person of Count Teleki, ex-Prime 
Minister of Hungary, a man of pro- 
Turanian sympathies. 

The Commissioners became convinced 
of the insuperable practical difficulties of 
a plebiscite taken among essentially 
nomad populations, but declared that the 
populations should not be partitioned. 
The sentiments of the majority of the in- 
habitants seemed to favor uniting with 
Irak the territory south of the provisional 
line laid down by the League Council last 
October, showing the limits of the terri- 
tory which might be occupied by either 
side until a definite decision was reached. 
Here, it might be expected, the Commis- 
sioners would sum up in favor of Great 
Britain. Not so. Irak, they say, is in 
a very unstable condition as compared 
with Turkey; hence “the territory must 
remain under the effective mandate of 
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the League of Nations for a period which 
may be put at twenty-five years.” 

Moreover, “regard must be paid to the 
desires expressed by the Kurds that offi- 
cials of Kurdish race should be ap- 
pointed for the administration of their 
country, the dispensation of justice, and 
teaching in the schools, and that Kurdish 
should be the official language of all 
these services.” Why? Because, as the 
Commissioners add, if League control 
were to terminate on the expiry of the 
four-year treaty, now in force between 
Great Britain and Irak, and if certain 
guaranties of local administration were 
not given to the Kurds, the majority of 
the people would have preferred Turkish 
to Arab sovereignty; the Commissioners 
therefore consider that in such an even- 
tuality it would be more advantageous 
for the territory to remain under the 
sovereignty of Turkey. 

Finally, from a legal point of view, the 
Commission rules, disputed territory 
must be regarded as an integral part of 
Turkey until that Power renounces her 
rights; Irak can only advance moral 
arguments for its possession. 

If this report created consternation in 


The Crisis 


HE ancient and apostolic Church 
of England, with her bishops, 
priests, and deacons, her cathe- 

drals, schools, and colleges, and her 
chaplains at Court, in the House of Com- 
mons, the navy, the army, and the mu- 
nicipalities—this national Church, by law 
established and endowed, is to-day drift- 
ing slowly but surely from Compromise 
to Crisis. Clergy and laity are together 
entering the Valley of Decision. 

It was the statecraft of the Tudors 
that devised the Compromise. Some of 
us may think it an easy-going arrange- 
ment, but within it the High Churchman 
with his sacraments, the Low Churchman 
with his sermons, and the Broad Church- 
man with his science have worshiped 
together during four centuries, if not 
always in brotherly agreement, at least in 
brotherly dissension. It is for the con- 
tinuance of this fruitful friction of mind 
with mind—the ritual, the evangelical, 
and the logical—that the Archbishop of 
York recently issued a powerful appeal. 
A threefold strand is not quickly broken, 
but the strain is none the less severe. 

There is a reason for anxiety. After 
long hesitation, the Church has under- 
taken a revision of the Prayer-Book in 
which the Compromise is embodied. 


Constantinople, it created no less con- 
sternation in London, where it was an- 
grily remarked that the Commission was 
not asked to pronounce on the relative 
stability of Turkey and Irak. Thus the 
whole matter is still in the air. Turkey 
is not going to abandon her claim, and 
Tewfik Ruchda, Turkish Foreign Minis- 
ter, is here ready to plead his country’s 
cause. Mr. Amery, British Colonial 
Minister, is also here to plead that of 
London. They are accompanied by 
many counselors and experts. As to 
popular information on the subject, the 
Turkish propaganda agents would seem 
to have supplanted the old pro-German 
war apologists in presenting press agen- 
cies with ready-made copy. 


The Taxpayer Wonders 


HIS propaganda has made much use 

of the opinions expressed by certain 
British journals to the effect that the 
British taxpayer, burdened more than is 
any other, cannot be expected “to go on 
much longer with this Irak business.” It 
seems to him like pouring money into a 
hole. He has heard that there is a lot 
of oil in Mosul, but he has not seen it. 
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All he knows is that his money is being 
used to bolster up a distant and dis- 
tinctly unsympathetic country. On the 
other hand, are the British going to 
abandon the highway to India? Are 
they even going to accept the responsi- 
bility of plunging Irak into the chaos 
immediately to follow if they abandon 
their mandate? Yet if the League ac- 
cepts the Commission’s recommendation, 
Britain must shoulder the responsibility 
of controlling Irak for a quarter of a 
century. 

But perhaps the Council will not ac- 
cept. Perhaps it will fly in its face and 
propose to cut the territory in two. 
What then? 

As with the Austrian affair, so by the 
time these lines are read the Irak debate 
may also be at its fiercest. In both 
cases League prestige has much to gain 
—or lose. 

Important as are these matters, in the 
opinion of not a few persons, they pale 
alongside the quiet conversations now 
being participated in by MM. Chamber- 
lain, Briand, Vandervelde, and others 
concerning the proposed security pact. 


Geneva, September 3, 1925. 


in the Anglican Church 


By P. W. WILSON 


Doubtless, this revision is overdue. But 
none the less it opens up the debates 
which, under the Compromise, were held 
in abeyance. Many matters hitherto 
taken for granted are in the melting-pot. 
Once disturb a compromise in any par- 
ticular, and you never can tell how far 
the disturbance will carry you. 


this analysis little need be said of 
the Broad Churchman. The Modern- 
ists may be found both in the Catholic 
and in the Evangelical camps. As Bishop 
of Birmingham Dr. Gore was High 
Church. As Bishop of Birmingham Dr. 
Barnes is Low Church. But both Dr. 
Gore and Dr. Barnes would agree with 
Dr. Fosdick over evolution, a theory on 
which the Vatican itself has retained an 
open mind. The issue in the Anglican 
Communion is not scientific but sacer- 
dotal. What is the Church—Catholic or 
Protestant, or both, or neither? That is 
the question to be answered. 

The assumption has been that the 
Reformation left England with a Protes- 
tant Establishment. The Church not 
only includes the King but crowns him, 
and by act of Parliament the King must 
be—in the words of his accession oath, 
as revised—‘“‘a faithful Protestant.” 


No establishment could be national 
which did not comprehend the nation; 
and the nation became in due course 
overwhelmingly—in the Roman epithet 
—“heretical.” Typical Churchmen of 
the old school were King George III, on 
the one hand, with his abhorrence of 
Catholic emancipation, and George 
Washington, on the other, whose manner 
of worship is indicated by the Episcopal 
Church at Alexandria. The Church and 
nation were thus Protestant. Has either 
become Catholic? 

“The inclusive Church”—to quote a 
current phrase—was never the fact. In- 
clusion meant conformity, and in every 
generation there were “dissenters” who 
broke away from the fold. It is this 
“dissent” which has upset the balance in 
the carefully adjusted Episcopacy. 

_ No single Nonconformist body— 
Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, or 
Congregationalist—can challenge the 
English Church in numbers or resources, 
but Nonconformity, taken as a whole, is 
half the nation, and it is the more Protes- 
tant half. The secessions under the 
Wesleys and Whitefield deprived the 
Church of a vast volume of Evangelical 
enthusiasm. The High Church Party 
might be “dry,” but, aroused by Keble’s 
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famous sermon at Oxford on “National 
Apostasy,” it became dominant. The 
conversion of Newman and Manning to 
Rome only delayed for a few years the 
inevitable advance of the Anglo-Cath- 
olics. 

It is the positive and concentrated 
policy that wins. Let us compare two 
great Churchmen—the late Lord Shaftes- 
bury, an Evangelical, and the now 
venerable Viscount Halifax, an Anglo- 
Catholic. It was not for the aggrandize- 
ment of the Church that Lord Shaftes- 
bury labored. He worried over foreign 
missions, over inhumane conditions in 
mines and factories, and over schools for 
ragged Arabs of the streets. The Bible 
Society, which was interdenominational, 
claimed him, and the Anti-Opium Move- 
ment and the sorrows of enslaved abo- 
rigines. But consider Lord Halifax. He 
has stood bravely and honorably for 
one thing—namely, the capture of the 
Church for what his critics call “ritual- 
ism.” He has organized the English 
Church Union, which consists of pioneers 
in medievalism to whom _ preferment 
counted for nothing compared with the 
candle, the cross, and the confessional. 
Indeed, the zeal of the Anglo-Catholics 
reconciled them to the poorest parishes. 
There, with a devotion worthy of Lord 
Shaftesbury himself, they have labored 
to improve the health and housing of the 
people. Many of them to-day are So- 
cialists. It is significant that while $00 
of the clergy, many of them Anglo- 
Catholics, expressed their support of 
Ramsay MacDonald in writing, the two 
protagonist laymen of the Evangelicals 
are Sir Thomas Inskip and Sir Joynson- 
Hicks, respectively Solicitor-General and 
Home Secretary in the Government of 
Stanley Baldwin. The conservative in 
ecclesiasticism thus acts sometimes as the 
radical in economics. 


it is silently as leaven in a barrel of 
meal that “the restoration” of the 
English Church has proceeded. With 
amazing sacrifice, cathedrals have been 
founded at Truro in Cornwall and Liver- 
pool. Their design antedates the Refor- 
mation. Many existing fabrics were dilap- 
idated, and their preservation swept away 
the whitewash of Puritanism and revived 
the glories of Gothic. In stained-glass 
windows the saints again shone forth. 
Devout ladies embroidered altar-cloths. 
And as the surplice displaced the Geneva 
gown, so was the cope added to the use 
of the surplice. Turning to the east for 
the Creed led to bowing at the name of 
Jesus. Then came numerous genuflex- 
ions, the frequent sign of the cross, in- 
cense, the invocation of saints, and “Hail 
Mary,” with orders of monks and nuns— 
all indicating clearly the trend of the 





It is not suggested that these 
manifestations are general. But they are 
permitted and increasing. Even where 
they are forbidden they are not sup- 
pressed. 

Some of the practices are manifestly 
illegal, but for the indignant Evangelicals 
to submit a spiritual issue to a temporal 
authority, even if it be an ecclesiastical 
court, was like telling tales out of school. 
Far more effective was the appeal of the 
Anglo-Catholics to the sentiment of the 
Church herself. With the bishops, either 
sympathetic, lenient, or anxious for 
peace, the party of ritual has gone on 
from strength to strength, its energies 
unchecked. To-day it is the driving 
force behind the Episcopacy. 


times. 


tps is the atmosphere amid which the 
revision of the Prayer-Book has been 
undertaken. In order to secure consent, 
there has been adopted the same device 
as that which assisted the revision of the 
King James Version of the Bible. The 
old Prayer-Book is not abolished; any 
one who likes may still use it; but the 
new Prayer-Book, with services which 
admit of a thousand or more permuta- 
tions and combinations, is offered as an 
alternative. The new Prayer-Book in- 
cludes a strictly Evangelical liturgy. But 
it does not exclude the demands of the 
Anglo-Catholics. The door is held open 
still wider for an approach to Roman 
standards. And the statement of the 
Evangelicals is that, in the future as in 
the past, any safeguards against such 
ritual will be ignored by their opponents. 

At the moment the big battle is fought 
over the Eucharist. Is the Lord’s Sup- 
per or is it not “the mass”? ~The 
Anglo-Catholics claim permission to “re- 
serve” the Sacrament. The sacred ele- 
ments are needed, so they argue, by the 
sick, who cannot come to church. The 
reply of the Evangelicals, including Dean 
Inge, is that reservation of the bread and 
wine for any purpose will lead to the 
“adoration” which already is seen in 
certain English churches. These men 
contend that the more advanced Anglo- 
Catholics are acting as a law unto them- 
selves. They are “naked independents” 
who follow, not the tradition of the 
whole and undivided apostolic Church, 
but “Italian” innovations, never known 
in England even before the Reformation. 

It is sometimes said that Britain is 
fifty years ahead of the United States in 
her theological thinking. If by this it is 
meant that Britain is fifty years more 
distant than the United States from the 
Middle Ages, the statement is manifestly 
the reverse of the truth. It is as an ap- 
peal to antiquity that the struggle be- 
tween the Anglo-Catholics and the Evan- 
gelicals has been carried on. The deter- 





mining factor has not been science or 
criticism, but a certain now famous for- 
mula known as the Ornaments Rubric, 
according to which churches are to be 
furnished as in the second year of King 
Edward VI. 

Over the question what the altar 
looked like in the second year of King 
Edward -VI—that is, 1549—ecclesiastics 
have argued like archeologists. In any 
event, the Church was then in ceremonial 
chaos and no standard of conformity 
could be less certain in its application. 

To-day the Ornaments Rubric is ren- 
dered obsolete in effect, owing to the suc- 
cesses or excesses of the Anglo-Catholics. 
The battle is not now between the High 
Churchman and the Low Churchman 
alone, but between the moderates and 
extremists among High Churchmen 
themselves. And it is not over the Orna- 
ments Rubric that the High Churchmen 
contend. They want to know what is 
Canon Law, what the practice of the 
Eastern or Orthodox Churches, what the 
decisions of General Councils, and what 
the later accretions of a separated Pa- 
pacy. By such searching for “authority” 
the field for antiquarian dialectics has 
been indefinitely extended. 


| conclusion, one may add two com- 
ments. First, the alternative Prayer- 
Book, even if optional only, will have to 
be authorized by Parliament—an ordeal 
which may raise the question whether the 
Church of England, in her Catholic 
mood, shall remain the Established 
Church of the realm. And, secondly, the 
problem of reunion is affected. What is 
the reunion desired? Is it reunion with 
the nonconforming bodies which are 
Protestant? Or is it reunion with Rome? 
Between Cardinal Mercier at Malines 
and an Anglican delegation led by 
Bishop Gore conversations are again pro- 
ceeding. But Rome maintains her stiff 
upper lip. She will not recognize the 
validity of the orders of bishops, priests, 
and deacons in the Church of England, 
and, while she welcomes the Catholic 
Movement here described, it is in hope, 
apparently, of individual conversions. 
While the weapons of this warfare are 
thus wordy, the issue is simple. And the 
question is whether, even in England, the 
country of unwritten constitutions, it is 
possible for the Church to offer means of 
grace which worshipers accept, some in 
one sense and others in a sense so dif- 
ferent as to be almost diametrically op- 
posite. And yet it cannot be denied that 
the mind of England has been for cen- 
turies capable of this gymnastic. The 
ideal of a Church where belief may flow, 
first in one direction, then in another 
direction, is not foreign to the national 
temperament. 
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“K’ You!” 


By GEORGE MARVIN 


The Pacific ports of British Columbia are both British and Columbian 


which billiards is played or like the 

rope of black hair which used to 
hang down the backs of Imperial China 
—“‘cue” or “queue.” But translated 
into American it means “Thank you,” 
and it is almost invariably said with a 
smile or an amiable expression which 
seems very appropriately to go with the 
upward inflection of its utterance. 

In the American Northwest, a region 
so smitten with the prodigal benevolence 
of Providence that it ought to be en- 
demically grateful, only occasionally does 
any one say “Thank you.” They are too 
busy being busy. When some one occa- 
sionally does utter this conventional ac- 
knowledgment, it is invariably for tan- 
gible benefits or obvious favors received. 
Too often there is no acknowledgment 
whatever. Communities swallowed up in 
selling are not characteristically in the 
mood either for giving or receiving gra- 
ciously. The amenities of life have to 
give place to the methods of putting 
things over. In the mannerisms of trade 


[’ sounds like the implement with 


‘the good manners of human relations are 


submerged if not lost. 

Only an arbitrary surveyor’s line, as 
straight as the edge of a ruler, separates 
the State of Washington from British 
Columbia. They share the same geog- 
raphy, the same topography, the same 
climate. The waters of Puget Sound that 
float ships into the docks of Seattle also 




















The voice of Columbia 


wash the wild shores of Vancouver Har- 
‘bor and make the Old World port of Vic- 
toria. The same evergreen forests con- 
tinue to aspire through long generations 
heavenward on British and American 
territory, and the same snow-crowned 
Olympic parapets on the west make one 
international sky-line of supreme beauty. 


Nortn of the man-made boundary, 
however, the beneficence of Providence 
seems to have sunk into human nature. 
You are not locked into motor vehicles 
en route nor systematically bandited on 
release. The mountains are yours for 
the lifting up of your eyes. You do not 
have to ingratiate yourself into the favor 
of sales countesses.and sales barons in 
the shops before you can try to buy 
something. Instead of backing into fuel 
stations for peremptory nourishment 
three times a day, you may breakfast, 
lunch, dine, have tea, or sup at your ease 
and with the kindly thoughts which, 
time out of mind—put it biologically, if 
on no higher ground—have been in- 
tended to aid digestion and maintain 
good temper. And wherever you go, 
whatever you buy or cannot afford to 
buy, however you decide, the British 
Columbians—mid-Victorianly in Victo- 
ria, more brusquely in Vancouver—in- 
variably chirp “K’you!” 

When the waitress lays your luncheon 
check upside down on the table, she 
smilingly anticipates payment with her 
“K’you!” When you leave the Hudson 
Bay Stores, heroically resolving to pass 
up that good buy, the salesman, who has 
spent ten minutes entertaining you with 
sound reasons for purchasing, conceals 
whatever chagrin he may feel and, like 
the good sportsman he is, speeds you 
on your way with his good-natured 
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Dairy farming in British Columbia. The farther north you go, the colder it does not get 
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“K’you!” The bell-hop at the Lodge, 
after depositing luggage, opening win- 
dows, and readjusting the key on the in- 
side of the door, departs tipless for the 
regions below, his valedictory “K’you!” 
floating back from the hall. After filling 
your eyes with the brave kingdoms of 
British Columbia and your lungs with 
the ozone of virgin forests from the roof- 
garden top of the Vancouver Hotel, 
whither the whole world untaxed may re- 
pair at its pleasure, you drop back down 
the fifteen stories of altitude to the musi- 
cal accompaniment of the elevator las- 
sie’s “K’you!” “K’you!” says his Wor- 
ship the Mayor on exchanging cards; 
‘““K’you!” says the sweating steward as 
he grabs six bags, hat-boxes, and type- 
writers to lug ashore from the Cana- 
dian Pacific Princess Marguerite; and 
“K’you!” says the Victorian “bobby,” 
with a helmet-strap bobbing under his 
nether lip, as he reorients you in a 
friendly alien land. On the ferry slip at 
North Vancouver, the residential district 
just across Burrard Inlet, two large signs 
greet commuters and visitors as they 
come and go every twenty minutes all 
day long. On one sign is written, 
“Please embark briskly.” And on the 
other, “THANK You.” 

That’s Vancouver, and that’s Victoria, 
and that’s British Columbia, as nearly as 
you can hit it off in two syllables. 

Victoria, aloof on Vancouver Island, is 
the provincial capital, with noble Parlia- 
ment buildings, an ivy-covered semi- 
official hotel that is truly an “Empress” 
in appearance and quiet manners, and a 
restful detachment, an Old World peace, 








The Harbor of Victoria, British Columbia, a delight to the eye and a challenge to seamanship. The steamers of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway are built with ‘‘ camber ’’ keels, permitting them to be turned about like nimble polo ponies 












that the younger generation with Ameri- 
can enterprise are doing their best to 
overwhelm. Vancouver is the metropo- 
lis, four times larger in population than 
Victoria and less than half her age, an 
upstart hoyden of a city, born in the fir 
woods of the mainland less than forty 
years ago, and already competing for 
port supremacy on the Pacific coast. The 
attitude of the two municipalities to- 
wards each other is amusing to an out- 
sider. It is as human and as evident as 
the attitude of one generation towards 
another. 

The statue of Queen Victoria, who was 
most truly of British sovereigns ‘“‘Defen- 
der of the Faith,” standing in front of 
the British Columbian Parliament Build- 
ings and surrounded by smooth-shaven 
English lawns and decorous flower-beds, 
is less symbolical of empire than of the 
solid qualities in English character. The 
statue breathes respectability and calm 
and the quaint charm that goes with 
such old-fashioned traits, as the whiff of 
lavender comes from long unopened 
chests of drawers in ancient attics. Vic- 
toria, British Columbia, is named for 
that old good Queen, under whose kindly 
and bromidic reign the Hudson’s Bay 
Company in 1843 first established a fort 
and trading post on its present site. And 
the community remains to-day in charac- 
ter exactly like its royal namesake—or 
rather, it would so remain if only they 
would let it alone. 

Mighty few places in North America 
to-day enjoy any peace of mind or spirit. 
Victoria is such a place. And the rest of 
America—probably a very appreciable 





part of it, if the truth, like murder, will 
out--from the Caribbean to Hudson’s 
Bay and from Coney Island to Catalina, 
bejaded and bejazzed, be-Rotaried and 
beradioed, bemovied and bemotorized, 
would fain keep at _least.one -or. two 
places as Victoria still is. The Victorians 
have a Publicity Bureau that thirsts, as 
all such institutions do, for tourists and 
conventions; they run Juggernaut sight- 
seeing wagons, full of stolid rubber- 
neckers packed in cheek by jowl and 
brayed at through megaphones by per- 
sonal conductors; they are constantly 
exposed to the contagious “Best and 
Biggest” plague that is sweeping all 
American cities; they have recently suf- 
fered an outbreak of the Festival- 
Pageant-Carnival epidemic, the bacillus 
of which came from the New Orleans 
Mardi-Gras; and the progressive (sic) 
element are trying their level Canadian 
best to sell the rest of the community on 
American neursasthenia. 

So far they haven’t been able to do it. 
Victoria is still Victorian, a community 
of “high, blue afternoons,” of tea in 
walled gardens, of bells at evening. Vic- 
torians going in and out of the Public 
Library or the post office stand together 
in naive groups conversing in even tones; 
on the Oak Bay golf-links you might be 
at St. Andrews, and on the lakes and 
streams of Victoria’s island kingdom you 
can still, with Izaak Walton, “Praise 
God, be quiet, and goe a’ fysshynge.” 
On the first evening of the “Crystal Gar- 
den Carnival,” in July, the young Queen 
Faith, chosen for her grace and pulchri- 
tude, began the ceremonies by placing a 
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Here Vancouver sits among her hills. 


The two snow-capped “‘ lions ’’ presiding over her destiny 


may be seen peering over the mountains at the left 


wreath at the foot of Queen Victoria’s 
statue. As she knelt there in her royal 
carnival robes, with her moving-picture 
maids of honor and her retainers about 
her and the hushed thousands looking 
on, the whole tableau seemed a becom- 
ing gesture of tribute by the insistent 


superficial to something abidingly sub-° 


stantial. 

Like a grandame of our mothers’ gen- 
eration, with her long skirts sweeping the 
ground, Victoria regards with mingled 
consternation and disapproval the hardy, 
go-ahead, short-skirted flapper that is 
Vancouver. And Vancouver laughs in 
her elderly kinswoman’s face, kilts her 
skirt up to her knee, and keeps right on 
progressing. Victoria may be a little 
pompous; Vancouver, so her own citizens 
aver, is the “most American city in Can- 
ada.” But both are very loyally in 
British Columbia and both have abun- 
dant reasons for saying “Thank you.” 

On the Fourth of July Vancouver was 
an American city right enough. On that 
day, and the day before, the Pacific 
Highway, the international boulevard 
that unites British Columbia with Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and California, was con- 
gested for six miles south of the border 
with automobile traffic lined up to clear 
the perfunctory customs requirements. 
Almost as many American flags as Brit- 
ish were flying in Vancouver, and only 
three days before the city had celebrated 
Canadian independence on Dominion 
Day. Grand weather, the hand of the 
wind stirring the bunting, the breath of 
the wind laden with spruce and fir, and 
good will fairly sticking out of the crowds 


made up of people of the same race and 
speech, finding more cause for fellowship 
than apprehension in their allegiance to 
the two flags flying together overhead. 

All summer long by ever-increasing 
thousands the American invasion of holi- 
day makers, of investors and buyers, and 
even of colonists, comes over the border. 
In all but the “k’you” the people from 
the two sides of the line are in the 
mass _ indistinguishable. They wear 
precisely the same kinds of clothes and 
swarm together whole-heartedly after the 
“Joneses” in the vital concerns of what 
“they are wearing” or “doing.” The 
Hudson’s Bay Stores are Wanamakers; 
the monumental, and very individual, 
Vancouver Hotel is a less mechanical, 
less standardized Biltmore or Fairmount 
or Blackstone. It is all municipally very 
much in key with the American North- 
west except for the affability already 
noticed and except for the mild exhilara- 
tion due to the absence of Volsteadism 
and all other functions of governmental 
regulation of individual life. This is un- 
doubtedly in the air you breathe as dis- 
tinctly as the spruce and the balsam, and 
the roses that grow almost as thickly 
here as they do in Portland, the City of 
Roses. 

The army corps of American invaders 
make up one very tangible reason for the 
British Columbian “k’you” frame of 
mind. They spend a lot of money as 
freely as only United States Americans 
wil] and can. Their coming is a tangible 
enough asset to be mutually appreciated 
and vigorously exploited in a joint ad- 
vertising pool in which the three high- 


power tourist localities of Washington, 
Oregon, and southern California are 
identified with Victoria and Vancouver 
under the business-firm name of the 
Pacific Northwest Tourist Association. 
In the more immediate locality of Puget 
Sound even closer associations in joint 
enterprises bind together in a kind of 
trade, tourist, sport, and transportation 
Verein the clustered maritime cities of 
Tacoma, Seattle, Bellingham, Vancouver, 
and Victoria. In this respect Pacific 
Northwest Canada differs noticeably in 
frame of mind from the eastern prov- 
inces. Toronto feels that Rochester and 
Buffalo commercially and socially are in 
another world. MHarding’s last public 
address, delivered in Stanley Park, Van- 
couver, fell upon ears that were in many 
respects as truly “American” as those of 
his fellow-citizens south of the border. 
The echoes of that happy valedictory— 
moriturus te saluto—discarding annexa- 
tion for permanent association, are still 
heard. Near the spot of its utterance 
the Kiwanis International is erecting a 
monument in memory of the dead Presi- 
dent. Mentally, and in some respects 
spiritually, the border-line is more of a 
merger than a barrier. 

Another excellent foundation for a 
thankful frame of mind in the two Pa- 
cific ports of British Columbia is at the 
same time an operative cause of concern 
and readjustment in the Canadian prov- 
inces and 'the United States to the inter- 
economic Northwest. The traditional 
Drang nach Osten that for two genera- 
tions has sucked the bulk of the raw 
produce of the American grain-producing 
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areas eastward to the Atlantic seaboard 
is ebbing and the flood tide of transpor- 
tation setting in strong towards the 
adolescent ports of the Pacific. The big 
boom in shipping due to the war, the 
realization of new markets in the Orient 
and Latin America, and, above all, the 
waking up of long-haul shippers to the 
advantages of the Panama Canal are 
bringing about something like an eco- 
nomic revolution in Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan, Manitoba, and the North- 
west States. The effect of the change is 
felt severely as far east as Winnipeg and 
Duluth. Practically all of Alberta’s 
grain and cattle move west now over the 
grades of the Rockies by the Canadian 


Pacific or the Canadian National. Old 
distributing centers, upset by the change, 
are beginning to turn to manufacturing 
industries, and in the inevitable readjust- 
ment several communities are weathering 
some comparatively hard—but eventu- 
ally healthy—times. 

In 1924 Vancouver shipped 55,873,- 
788 bushels of wheat and 936,033 bar- 
rels of Canadian-milled flour, mostly to 
the United Kingdom and the Orient. 
Shipments of that size and character 
have called into existence during the 
same period a gross shipping tonnage of 
14,473,518, over a million tons in excess 
of the figures for 1923! A chorus of 
pile-drivers, concrete-mixers, and steel- 
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riveters, building millions of dollars’ 
worth of docks, elevators, and ware- 
houses, advertise the growing port more 
impressively than the printed or the 
spoken proud words of Boards of Trade 
and Publicity Bureaus. These and other 
factors in the hearty commercial and 
economic thriving of British Columbia— 
no mention of mines and lumber, fish- 
eries and agriculture—provide an ade- 
quate justification in fact for a grateful 
state of mind. But it is the conviction 
of one uncommercial traveler that. even 
without these material evidences of a 
beneficent Providence, Vancouver and 
Victoria would go right on saying, 
“K’you!” just the same. 


Southeastern Europe in Resurgence 


By LoutIs E. VAN NORMAN 


E who have been fortunate 
enough to grow up in the 
United States sometimes 


seem to have short memories. It took 
the new American democracy—on the 
whole, a rather homogeneous unit and 
with a high moral background—some 
thirteen years after its Declaration of 
Independence to adopt a Constitution, 
and one point of difference over that fa- 
mous instrument was not settled without 
blood and tears for more than half a 
century. We are apt to forget this in 
criticising the Europe of to-day. 

It is now a little more than six years 
since the Armistice put an end to 
the “official” fighting of the Great War. 
That is not very long. But time has 
already begun to show its curative power, 
and this power has induced the changed 
mental attitude necessary for Europe’s 
healing. 


The Hard School of Bolshevism 


LS arrent the wherewithal to secure 
things materially desirable and 
the opportunity to pursue intellectual 
ambitions, has always been the product 
of brains. 

Conversely, labor is productive only 
as it is guided by intelligence. 

This is the lesson which the people of 
eastern Europe are learning from the ex- 
traordinary events which have taken 
place during the past six years in what 
was formerly known as Russia. It has 
been a hard lesson to learn. The evi- 
dence, however, is all to the effect that 
it is being learned, from Finland to Tur- 
key, all along the frontier of Soviet ter- 
ritory, from the Baltic to the Adriatic 
and the Black Seas. It would seem that 


even the Russian masses themselves have 
begun to sense it dimly. 

We who have watched the working of 
the Bolshevik experiment in Soviet Rus- 
sia from near by have had no illusions as 
to its meaning. No amount of horror 
at the old régime, no honest sympathy 
with the efforts of a real people’s repub- 
lic, have blinded us to the facts. Work- 
ers, without skilled direction, do not 
create wealth. They do not even pre- 
serve it. The new extreme radicalism as 
exemplified in Russia was hailed as a 
paradise in practice, first of all,- for the 
industrial workers. But let us face re- 
alities. If every industrial establishment 
in the United States from, let us say, the 
United States Steel Corporation down to 
the smallest home factory on any side 
street in any American city, should pass 
overnight from the experienced manage- 
ment which had made its successful op- 
eration possible under the control of the 
hired hands themselves, if the employees 
chosen for direction were selected not by 
virtue of their skill or fitness for the task 
before them but because of their loyalty 
to the political party in power, if the 
motto “Workers of the World, Unite,” 
meant (as it has meant in Russia) 
“unite” for anything but work, we should 
begin to have an idea of what Bolshevism 
has done industrially for the Russian 
people. This the Russian folk them- 
selves have begun to understand. 

An indirect effort to do the same thing 
took place in Italy, but the Italian work- 
man himself saw the light. There have 
been hankerings after this extraordinary 
negation of progress in other European 
countries, but not for long. The fever 
in the Balkans has probably quite passed, 


although Bulgaria even now occasionally 
has a new spell. 

The leaders who are at the front in 
these countries are more practical men 
than formerly, more rational. They are 
no longer the emotional leaders of early 
post-war days, warped by years of brood- 
ing over ancient wrongs. 


The Peasants’ New Leaders 


XTRAORDINARILY interesting it is to 
watch the sure, if slow, : peasant 
mentality of southeastern Europe as it 
awakes to the necessity for leadership, for 
intelligent direction and guidance in mat- 
ters that affect its own welfare. The 
peasant in these countries has now 
learned that the larger land holdings and 
the freedom to roam where he will have 
not brought the salvation of which he 
dreamed. A new line of thought and ac- 
tion is necessary. Not more land, but 
better cultivation of the land already in 
his hands—that is the pressing need. In 
short, what he must have is not exten- 
sion, but intensification of his economic 
situation. He must have intelligent lead- 
ership, brains. 

He is still very suspicious of the towns- 
man, for he believes that this city dweller 
is living at his—the landsman’s—ex- 
pense. But the land worker himself is 
gradually increasing his wants. He is be- 
coming a consumer of many things which 
in former years he never thought of or, 
perhaps, even never knew existed. 

Perhaps as yet sufficient stress has not 
been laid upon the meaning of the plight’ 
of the hundred million human beings and 
their wants and aims in the new coun-" 
tries growing out of the war, those lands: 
through which the Danube flows. 
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The scene of resurgence 


Down to the time of the war this ter- ernments of the eastern half of the Con- broad general lines what he has just at- 
ritory (with Russia) was the granary  tinent to follow out these praiseworthy tempted to set forth. 
of Europe. In normal times both Poland injunctions realize that up to the present The old Rumania was, generally 
and Rumania could feed their popula- their failure has not been wholly due to speaking, the alluvial valley of the 
tions and still have a surplus for export. lack of either earnest desire or honest Danube—a western extension, as it were, 
Moreover, the non-food-producing and effort. The reason for failure is to be of the famous “Black Lands” of Russia. 
densely populated industrial areas of found very largely in a combination of The new Rumania is bisected by the 
Germany and Austria are so close at conditions—economic, political, financial, Carpathians, or Transylvanian Alps, 
hand that there never should be any lack social—utterly beyond the power of which form the southern rim of what 
of a market. Realizing this, even the these governments to overcome without used to be known as the Hungarian 


most radical advocates of these agrarian _ outside assistance. basin, one of nature’s most bountiful 
reforms have always insisted that changes The Finance Ministers of these new  granaries. 

in landownership be effected with a view nations are not stupid. Many of them One eminent Rumanian historian and 
to increasing, not diminishing, produc- are more than ordinarily intelligent and author (perhaps humorously) has 
tion. capable men. They realize only too well claimed that Rumania is an_ island, 


Even when these countries “come the magnitude of the task before them, bounded on all sides by water—the rivers 
back” with agricultural production into and are putting forth Herculean efforts Dniester, Tisza, and Danube, and the 
the markets of the world on the old _ to accomplish it. More. They are ac- Bl k Sea. The political boundary on 
scale—as they most certainly will in the complishing it, slowly, with many mis- the west does not actually coincide with 
not far distant future—the effect of their takes and (it must be admitted) a good the Tisza, but the comparison is not a 
competition as food producers on the in- deal of apparently unnecessary interfer- wholly misleading one. 


dustrial countries will most assuredly be ence with the workings of sound econo- The historians tell us that at the time 
lessened by their stimulated, increased mic laws, but in the end achieving. It the Romans arrived the land which is 
consumption of manufactured goods. is being perceived that the time and en- now Rumania was inhabited by a peo- 


Even the problem of finance, that ergy heretofore spent in fighting the ple exclusively pastoral, and that later 
black beast of all post-war periods since other fellow might be utilized much more these herdsmen were driven into the ° 
history began, is gradually losing its ter- profitably in co-operating with him for mountains by the succeeding wave of 
rors. Americans are accustomed to mutual advantage. barbarians from the East. Bucur, the 
blame the Finance Ministers of Europe - ‘ shepherd, who—according to tradition— 
because they do not pay their debts, cut The “ Island of Rumania gave his name to Bucharest, was a typi- 
expenditures, disband their armies, tax Si in Rumania the writer, who cal Rumanian of the country’s infant 
more heavily, and “balance their budg- knows this land and its people bet- days. 
ets.” Those of us who ‘at close range ter than he knows the other lands of this As time went on, Rumania became 
have watched the struggles of the gov- part of the world, finds exemplified in more and more agricultural, interested 
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chiefly in cereals. When the Great War 
broke out, the old Rumania was so pre- 
dominantly agricultural that nearly nine- 
tenths of its population were engaged in 
growing grain. So generous had nature 
been that the Rumanians could live on a 
forty per cent crop and send sixty 
per cent abroad for sale. 

The natural economic evolution of the 
human race is working out in Rumania— 
from herdsman to farmer, from farmer 
to industrialist. With the acquisition of 
Transylvania and the Banat of Temes- 
var, the negligible industrial capacity of 
the old Rumania was very considerably 
increased. To the oil, lumber, and salt 
riches of the old Kingdom were added 
the metallurgical and textile resources 
and equipment of Transylvania and 
Bukowina. There are in these new prov- 
inces coal and iron in fairly close prox- 
imity to each other. There is in the 
mountains a considerable amount of un- 
developed water power. These facts, 
considered in relation to the large sup- 
plies of oil and gas, indicate attractive 


‘future possibilities for industry. 


Down to 1867 the Rumanian peasant 
—practically a serf and chained to the 
soil—could not move freely enough to 
work in a factory. The early days of 


* industry in Rumania furnish material for 


romance. Sixty years ago, for example 
(as one of the oldest inhabitants tells the 
writer), there were in the country only 
three factories—one for making tallow 
candles, one distillery, and one flour 
mill. Then it was the custom for the 
merchants of Bucharest to make semi- 
annual trips to western or central west- 
ern Europe for their goods. It was their 
custom—a party of six or eight of them 
—to start out from Galatz, Braila, or 
Bucharest in a carutza (somewhat like 
the old time “diligence”), which they 
bought outright, and journey for eight 
days to Brasov (then Kronstadt in Hun- 
gary), where there was railroad connec- 
tion. There they usually sold the carut- 
za, and when they returned they bought 
another for the journey to Bucharest. It 
is significant to note the fact that at 
least a proportion—and a growing pro- 
portion—of the goods these merchants 
journeyed abroad to purchase at that 
time is now being made in the new Ru- 
mania. 

In the face of enormous difficulties and 


. discouragements, the transportation sys- 


tems of the country, both land and 
water, are adjusting themselves to the 
needs of the Rumanian people. The 
routes of trade are slowly changing. 
Many of the products of Transylvanian 
mills—notably timber—which formerly 
flowed along the old Hungarian railroad 
lines to Budapest and reached the sea at 
Trieste and Fiume, are now refinding 


themselves as Rumanian and going east- 
ward, instead of westward, to their logi- 
cal seaboard outlets at Galatz, Braila, 
and Constantza. 


A Cap of Fleece in the Moonlight 


HE writer’s introduction to the pas- 

toral age in Rumania and the Ru- 
manian peasant’s respect for forcible 
leadership was in March, 1919, and this 
age was symbolized by one of the Ru- 
manian caciulas (chapeau de mouton) or 
sheepskin caps which, in the picturesque 
descriptive phraseology of my Irish sec- 
retary, resembles nothing so much as a 
bouquet of cold-slaw. 

We reached Rumanian soil by a boat 
journey down the Danube from Belgrade 
to Turnu-Severin. We carried with us 
letters from Premier Ioan Bratianu 
(whom I had met in Paris) to his brother 
Vintila, then a private citizen, now Min- 
ister of Finance. 

It was a perfectly gorgeous moonlight 
Sunday night at nine o’clock when the 
panting, laboring boat drew up at the 
wharf of Turnu-Severin. We were the 
only passengers for the stop, and were 
whisked off the boat in what seemed a 
second. Almost before we knew what 
had happened we were on the dock with 
our luggage—three trunks and a boxed 
typewriter—and we could see the boat 
gliding away across the river in that ex- 
quisite moonlight. 

We looked up at the gently rising shore 
where the town began. It was like a 
scene out of grand opera—the marble- 
columned custom-house, the snow-white 


* residences stretching up the hill, and the 


boat slipping across the river in that soft 
light. No human being was in sight. It 
was beautiful but weird. 

Then suddenly, as though out of the 
earth at my feet, arose a strange form 
with a high Rumanian cap of fleece. With 
a cruelly long and needlelike bayonet 
leveled at my chest, this being jabbered 
at me in an unknown tongue. I hastened 
to assure him politely but firmly that I 
was not the guilty one. Then another 
form, also surmounted by a cold-slaw 
cap, came up out of the ground, with a 
stiletto it seemed. Then another, and 
still another, until we weré surrounded 
by a dozen or more of the most tatterde- 
malion banditti that ever wrecked a train 
or scuttled a ship. Bayonets, knives, 
poniards, ancient rifles—they were 
armed, almost literally, to the teeth. 
Hostility in suspense was their attitude 
towards us. 

My secretary flew off to find some one 
who could speak some language we knew. 
He returned in a few moments—it 
seemed hours to me—with a polite cus- 
toms official, who questioned us in French 
as to our business and credentials. 
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American passports (properly viséd) evi- 
dently did not suffice to allay suspicions: 
at that time and place. 

My letters from Bratianu—“happy 
thought”! After reading them, the cus- 
toms man, addressing the semicircle of 
motley soldiery, informed them (so I 
learned afterward) that we were friends 
of Rumania, that the great Bratianu in 
Paris vouched for us, that they must 
show us every consideration, and that if 
they even demanded backsheesh from 
us woe betide them! 

The effect of this harangue was magi- 
cal. Benignity replaced belligerency on 
the faces of the pirate crew. Somehow, 
from somewhere, they produced two tra- 
suras (Rumanian carriages), assisted us 
to get in one and put our luggage in the 
other, and, accepting nothing except a 
few cigarettes, transported us up the hill 
in a manner that might have befitted old 
Trajan himself. The cabman even de- 
clined any fee. It was all but a Roman 
triumph. 

At the hotel the proprietor gravely in- 
formed us that the Rumanian masses al- 
ways trust leaders “who can think.” The 
great Bratianu was thinking for them in 
Paris, and they respected any one he 
recommended. 


Linking up the Balkans 


LD pier nay as it may be to believe, 
while the newspapers are still spill- 
ing oceans of ink in telling us of the 
wrongs, injustices, prejudices, and pagan- 
ism of the war-torn old Continent lands, 
it is nevertheless a fact that the convic- 
tion is slowly forcing itself upon the 
European mind that national safety does 
not depend upon the suppression, or op- 
pression, of others, and that national wel- 
fare can be built up with some regard 
for the welfare of one’s neighbors. 

Political and economic conditions in 
Europe are as yet far from what was 
hoped for or justifiably might have been 
hoped for six years after the close of the 
war. Measured by the point to which 
they are tending, these countries east of 
Vienna have not gone very far. Judged, 
however, by the distance they have cov- 
ered since the starting-point, they have 
made—if one is to be quite fair and 
scientific—some really remarkable prog- 
ress. 

In most of these new states growing 
out of the war, in the new economic as 
well as in the new political units, there 
were problems most intricate and irritat- 
ing growing out of different business 
practices, differing codes of laws, differ- 
ent social, political, and economic ideas, 
railroad systems built on different plans 
and with different aims, and many other 
widely conflicting social, political, and 
economic conceptions. In all these re- 
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spects there has been considerable im- 
provement. There is not quite so much 
nationalistic sputtering at the frontier 
lines as there was six years ago. The 
passport and customs examination nui- 
sances still continue, but have been some- 
what softened. Telephone connection is 
now in working order between the prin- 
cipal capitals of southeastern Europe and 
tariff tangles are being smoothed out. 
Direct through trains are increasing in 
number, and aviation is linking up the 
Balkans with the West. 


AA Dawes Plan for Every Nation 


HERE are still millions of Europeans 

who firmly believe that no salvation 
can come for their muddled and prostrate 
Continent except from America. This 
belief is just as firmly shared by many 
Americans. Rightly or wrongly, wisely 
or unwisely, a very large section of man- 
kind believes that America must and 
will “save” Europe. Europe, however, 
is beginning to realize that she must do 
something for herself, and that it is not 
by corruptible things, such as silver and 
gold, that she can be redeemed. As an 
English writer recently put it: “It is her 
hatreds, her prejudices, her petty pride, 
her paganism, and her infantile sense of 
geography that she must surrender. 
When she repents, she will be saved, and 
not until then.” 

The Dawes Plan, the first expres- 
sion of American active, practical partici- 
pation in the “saving” of Europe, has 
aided Europe a good deal along this line. 
Psychologically, the.older Continent was 
in a bad way until this plan was put into 
operation. Now, not only is there an 
actual Dawes Plan at work between Ger- 
many and her former enemies on the 
field of battle, but every little new na- 
tion of the Continent is working for a 
Dawes Plan of its own. 

The stabilization of the European eco- 
nomic situation will not only result in a 
revival of world trade (which in itself 
cannot fail to be of interest to Ameri- 
cans), but it will settle the economic 
mind of the older Continent—and that is 
what the older Continent needs. In 
the long run, political and economic sta- 
bility in Europe, reinforced by this more 
rational state of mind which has already 
begun to show itself, will bring with it 
a rise in thinking and living standards 
all over the world, and this will make 
for peace and normal intercourse, and 
thereby for the restoration of a demand 
on our national productive capacity upon 
which millions of our American people 
depend for material prosperity. The new 
peace and international intercourse, final- 
ly, will be a more intelligent peace and 
intercourse than formerly. The world 
has been through the fire. 
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Vinland was forgotten 


when Columbus “discovered 


the New World” 


West—West to Ice- 
land— West to Greenland 
—West to Frisland—to 
Vinland, with its gentle 
clime, its grapes, its fer- 
tile soil! Such was the 
path of the Vikings to 
America and New Eng- 
land five hundred years 
before Columbus touched 
San Salvador. When these 
settlements disappeared, 
Vinland became forgot- 
ten—became a myth like 
Atlantis. 

Had the Vikings con- 
ceived the idea of map- 
ping the course of their 
travels, the history of the 
world might have been 
different. Then others 
could have followed them 
to the land that lay wait- 
ing with its promise of 
liberty and wealth. 


The advance of civili- 
zation is dependent on 
the ability of man to put 
down his progress for 
others to use. For more 
than half a century it has 
been the proud, inspiring 
work of RAND MSNALLY 
& COMPANY to compile 
information of all the 
varying activities of man 
and to present it in con- 
venient and attractive 
form for home and busi- 
ness use—official auto 
trails maps, mileage maps, 
radio maps, city guides, 
commercial maps, his- 
torical maps, biblical 
maps, atlases, globes. 
You will find that they 
are always most reason- 
ably priced. For sale at 
all leading bookstores 
anc. stationers. 
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The Book Table 


Edited by EDMUND PEARSON 


Comedy and Melodrama 


Novels Reviewed by H. W. BOYNTON 


“ OODAB”’ is a brilliant young 
1D study of pathetic middle age. 
Poor dear Henry Doodab is the 
well-known fellow of brilliant (if vague) 
possibilities and of dull certitudes. Our 
industrial system has snared him and 
our institution of marriage has bound 
him hand and foot. His wife is a busy 
fool. His daughter is beyond his com- 
prehension. They talk, however, like two 
books by the same author. When he says 
to his daughter (apropos of her compla- 
cently acknowledged unchastity), “One 
morally judges an action by the intent, 
not the result,” Luella responds: “My 
dear Dab, such antiquated ethics. Why, 
your great-grandfather probably listened 
at his mother’s bustle to the adage about 
hell’s pavements, which, if I am not mis- 
taken, your favorite William James 
brought up to date and made fashionable 
under the name of pragmatism.” 

Doodab’s only satisfying experience is 
in a fantastic world of dream, a sort of 
parti-colored monkey paradise where his 
subconscious or subliminal self (I sup- 
pose) has no end of rather maudlin fun. 
Well, Doodab loses his job, leaves home, 
and tries to “be himself,” and failing, 
leaps at a freight engine which he imag- 
ines to be a creature of the monster of 
his private jungle; and that is the end of 
Doodab. Pathos, or bathos, of the hu- 
man misfit. 

“Peter Vacuum” * is a young study of 
youth which, for an agreeable change, 
keeps to the plane of romantic comedy. 
These young people are foolish but not 
loathsome; and this I suspect to be a 
fairly normal situation, current literature 
to the contrary. Anthony Gibbs (son of 
Sir Philip) endears himself to us in this 
first novel by believing in us—that is, in 
the inherent decency of the human na- 
ture which is our one common and in- 
alienable possession. Not much can be 
said for the Earl of the piece, but we all 
know what an earl is. The rest of these 
amusing companions grow steadily on us 
from the beginning, even Lord Bertie, 
who is unpromising enough to start with, 
in all conscience. What looks like under- 
graduate farce turns into a pleasant 
romantic comedy, with a salutary under- 

*Doodab. By Harold A. Loeb. Boni & 
Liveright, New York. $2. 

*Peter Vacuum. By Anthony Gibbs. 


Lincoln MacVeagh, New York. $2. 
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current of satire upon Anglo-British rela- 
tions. The young American millionaire 
who seems such an easy mark at Oxford 
is given his full innings before the game 
is over. An agreeable performance, 
witty and kind. 

A lighter and more rollicking bit of 
British comedy is “Mischief,”* by Ben 
Travers, the new English humorist whom 
William McFee discovered for us not 
long ago. This is much the best of his 
four novels. The fun is mellower and 
the action more spontaneous, and we are 
too much amused all round to keep 
thinking, “Well, this man is being fun- 
ny!” Be it frankly admitted that the 
humor is of the broad “Charley’s Aunt” 
style, with a plenitude or even plethora 
of improper situations; the fact remains 
that there is nothing in it to shock this 
well-cooked generation of novel readers 
and theater-goers. The performance 
may be vulgar, but you don’t snigger 
over it; you laugh from the bottom of 
your diaphragm--if your constitution 
happens to be robust enough to relish the 
performance at all. Remember, delicate 
reader, that your grandmother used to 
cry with laughter over “Josiah Allen’s 
Wife.” 

“Bindon Parva,” * by George A. Bir- 
mingham. We open the book with joy, 
looking for some new piece of spoofing 
by the irrepressible Canon. Not this 
time. The dedicatory letter to the au- 
thor’s wife at once prepares us for some- 
thing different from this well-known 
hand. Canon Hannay has attempted 
that most difficult feat for an accepted 
humorist—a_ serious book. Jerome 
Jerome never got away from “Three 
Men in a Boat.” Mark Twain’s later 
melancholy was lost upon his twinkling 
audience. The present dedication has to 
be in some sense an apology. “Very 
likely I shall lose my friends by offering 
them these stories. Those who used to 
like to laugh with me will be disap- 
pointed; and very solemn people will not 
be able to shake off the contempt they 
have always felt for me. So it seems 
likely that no one will read these stories 
—except you.” 


* Mischief. By Ben Travers. Doubleday, 


Page & Co., New York. $2. 

*Bindon Parva. By George A. Birming- 
ham. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indian- 
apolis. $2. 








The book proved 
popular in England, and this edition con- 
tains a sober preface to American read- 


He was wrong. 


ers. Here the main theme of the book 
is defined as “the influence of emotion 
on inanimate things and the survival of 
passion after its agonists have passed 
away.” These stories, in short, deal 
with an old church which is more or less 
tangibly haunted for one person, the in- 
cumbent priest, with the presences and 
memories of his predecessors. (A simi- 
lar theme has just been treated in that 
striking first novel “The Rector of 
Maliseet,” by Leslie Reid.) 

Lovers of the fiction of romantic and 
exotic adventure know what to expect of 
Henry Milner Rideout. He began as a 
realist, and a mighty good one, in the 
days when Howells set the standard for 
American practitioners. You had to 
know how to write then, and Mr. Ride- 
out didn’t forget the art in turning defi- 
nitely (I still wonder why) to romance. 
“Dulcarnon”* is one of his best adven- 
tures in the fairyland of the Orient, 
which still has plenty of romantic 
glamour and more tangible loot for those 
who can find. One thing, rather refresh- 
ing, I note about this action; there isn’t 
a woman in it, really in it, from first to 
last. A man’s yarn, sufficient to itself, 
with its feats of mind and muscle, its 
disguises and ciphers and ancient palaces 
and hidden treasure; this last the treas- 
ure of the Great Alexander, no less! 
“Ek rupia sub-log ki wasti,” as the fellow 
says on page 75. 

“Mellowing Money,” by Francis 
Lynde, is a readable story with too good 
a moral. At least the moral, or idea, is 
too insistent. The author keeps rubbing 
in his grand truth; to wit, that while 
sudden wealth is supposed to ruin a man, 
it may sometimes work the other way. 
The man of this tale is a sad case—a 
youth of breeding and talent who goes to 
pieces after the war and becomes a typi- 
cal hobo. Chance strands him in his 
native town, where fate picks up the 
pieces of him and begins to build them 
together—with the aid of a girl, of 
course. The romantic-didactic kind of 
thing, for whomever it may concern. 

I am disappointed and puzzled by 
“The Kenworthys.”* The author, Mar- 
garet Wilson, wrote “The Able Mc- 





5Dulcarnon. By Henry Milner Rideout. 
Duffield & Co., New York. $2. 

®*Mellowing Money. By Francis Lynde. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

*The Kenworthys. By Margaret Wilson. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. $2. 




















Laughlins,” which won, and deserved to 
win, a prize from “Harper’s” a year or 
two ago. That seemed to me a book of 
dignity and substance. “The Kenwor- 
thys” is thin and hectic and long-drawn- 


. out; equally sentimental and disagree- 


able; there is nothing much worse than 
that in a novel. It is like being ogled by 
a cross-eyed female. 


Biography 
EDWARD EVERETT: ORATOR AND STATES- 
MAN. By Paul Revere Frothingham. With 
Illustrations. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. $6. 


Edward Everett expected that his 
biography would be written. For forty 
years his journals were kept with an eye 
to the future; the opinion of posterity 
was an important consideration with 
him. His sons, who did see to the com- 
pletion of his published “Orations and 
Speeches,” meant to write a Life, and 
promised to. Somehow they never did. 
Nearly forty years ago Dr. A. P. Pea- 
body expressed the hope that they would 
not fail to issue a biography of Everett 
“before the desire for it died away.” 
Everett is now sixty years dead, and half 
forgotten. Dr. Frothingham has con- 
sciously dared much in trying, through 
the medium of a full-length biography, 
“to do tardy justice to the memory of a 
great and brilliant man.” 

Of his brilliancy there is no doubt. 
Beginning as a youthful prodigy in the 
florid oratory of the time, he passed from 
the pulpit to a professor’s chair at Cam- 
bridge; then served as Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, as Minister at the Court of 
St. James’s, as President of Harvard, as 
Senator and Secretary of State at Wash- 
ington. In later years Dr. Holmes called 
him “the yardstick by which men are 
measured in Boston.” He was eloquent, 
courtly, handsome, a “Pegasus in the 
pulpit” and an “Apollo in politics,” to 
use Dr. Frothingham’s phrases. Of not 
the most distinguished New England 
stock, he married into the Boston aris- 
tocracy. Everything from the beginning 
“came his way.” 

How is it that from the record as a 
whole we get an impression of relative 
failure? Partly because we find him, for 
all his honesty of purpose, for all his 
public spirit and devotion to the right as 
he saw it, an unconscious egotist. He 
did ill-advised things, but he never did 
anything that he did not think well- 
advised for his career as well as for the 
country. At critical moments he was un- 
able to detach considerations of ambition 
and self-interest from considerations of 
public welfare—in the inner recesses of 
his own mind, at least. Contemporary, 
and in some senses rival, of Webster, he 
lacked something of Webster’s masculine 
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ITH most of us it is a matter of 
real regret that we do not read the 
Bible more. We realize that here are un- 
paralleled treasures of religious and secu- 
lar thought, the mightiest of inspirational 
truths, the finest glories of literature. But 
hitherto in our reading we have stumbled 
over obscure passages, over seeming 
discrepancies. 
Now these obstacles are removed from 
our path. Dr. Scofield and his associates, 
through years of patient and 





“No Bible ever thrilled me 
like this” 


No matter how many other Bibles you now have you will find 
new pleasure and inspiration in using the exclusive helps in 


THE SCOFIELD REFERENCE BIBLE 


of all related passages. The text itself is 
the Authorized Version. 


A Volume of Rare Beauty 


To make the Scofield Reference Bible as 
beautiful as it is useful, the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press has published an edition worthy 
of its high tradition in craftsmanship. It is 
printed from large black-faced type on a 
very fine quality of special Bible paper, 
cpaque and yet so thin that the 1370 pages 
make a volume only 1% inches thick. The 
book measures 5%x8 inches. An indexed 
atlas with twelve full pages of 





scholarly work, have made the 
Bible so clear in meaning and 


Exclusive Features that 
Add Immeasurably to 
Bible Interest 


In this, the famous Scofield 
Reference Bible, the exclusive 
Scofield helps, which are found 
in no other Bible, appear ox the 


Bible 
inciuded. 





FREE 


copy of the illustrat- 
ed + 
Companion” will 


“The Stery of the 
Bible,” a one year’s 
reading course cover- 
ing the entire Bible, 
indexes to our Lord’s 
Parables, Bible Curi- 
osities and other in- 
teresting facts. 


colored maps is included. 
The binding is fine grain Mo- 
roccoette with overlapping edges. 


so convenient to use, that as ‘‘ The Bible The backstrap is titled in gold 

one owner says, “ he who runs Reader’s | and the pages are richly edged 

may read.” Companion with gold. A thumb index gives 
WWF och sony instant access to the various 
Reference Bible a books of the Bible. 


Reader’s 


May We Send It on 
Approval P 


What the Scofield Reference 
Bible has meant to owners is 
suggested by such comments as 
the following: “ Worth its weight 


Contains 








pages where needed. These con- 

veniently arranged helps deal with such 
practical subjects as, Was man “created” or 
“evolved”? Are miracles contrary to rea- 
son? How do we know the Bible is inspired ? 
and many others of a similar nature. 


Have you a broad grasp of the various 
books of the Bible, their theme, their histori- 
cal background, the period of time they 
cover? A brief synopsis and analysis at the 
beginning of each book in the Scofield Ref- 
erence Bible affords a panoramic view that 
is wonderfully illuminating. Chapter sub- 
heads show at a glance the subject matter 
of the paragraphs. A unique topical chain- 
reference system makes possible the finding 


AMERICAN BRANCH, Dept. 139 
Bible Publishers Since 1675 





Oxford Bibles are Better Bibles 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS P i 
4 


35 West 32d Street, New York City 


; in gold to me;” “Have found 
nothing that will compare with it;” “I 
would not take $100 for it if I could not 
get another.” ‘ 


We will gladly send you a copy P 
subject to your approval. In ad- ¢ 
dition we will include, without 


charge, a copy of the help- 4 
ful “Bible Reader’s Com- ge "Paass. 
panion.” It is not neces- @ American Branch 
sary to send money in F oe rem. 139 


GZ 35 West 324 Street, 
New York City 


? Gentlemen: Send 
me the Scotield Refer- 


advance. Simply mail 
the coupon and the 
two books will come 


‘ 4 ence Bible, improved 
to you by return thumb index, tet grain 
mail. ? : ae oye ng pacing, oer 

apping es le No. 74 1) 
@ and“ TheBi ie Reader's Com- 





@ _panion.” I will pay $5.95 plus 

the few cents postage on delivery. 

If I care to return the books my 
money is to be refunded. 








@ Name 
. IF 
Address 
¢ ' 
4 city . State 





40 Check here if you prefer French Morocco Leather 
4 Binding, overlapping edges, printed on famous Ox- 
@ ford India paper (Style No. 75X1.) Price $10.50 and postage. 
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¢ The Scofield Reference bible is also sold by your bookseller, 
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In Chicago 


UESTS in the Main 
Dining Room of Tue 
Drake look out upon the 
fascinating blue waters of 
Lake Michigan. The sur- 
roundings areso unique for 
a great metropolitan hotel. 
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IMPORTANT TO SUBSCRIBERS 


When you notify The Outlook of a 
change in your address, both the old 
and the new address should be given. 
Kindly write, if possible, two weeks 
before the change is to take effect. 











GROUP INSURANCE 


What Are You Doing 
About It ? 


Over 8,000 employers of the United 
States are carrying Group Insur- 
ance on the be of 2,225,000 
employees. 


This insurance covers whole groups of 
employees under a single contract without 
medical examination, in amounts varying 
from $500 to $10,000 per employee. In- 
eludes total permanent disability without 
extra charge. 

GROUP INSURANCE for employees 
of factories, stores, and business concerns 
of all kinds is rapidly increasing. It 
has proved of value to those who have 
adopted it, and others will take it up as 
soon as they learn of its usefulness. 

Our book on ‘*GROUP LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE” will gladly be mailed to you 
withont obligation. 


Seek 
Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
or 


Boston. Massacwusarts 
A STRONG COMPANY. Over 
Sixty Years in Business. Lib- 


eral as to Contract. Safe and 
Secure in Every Way. 























force. There was always a touch of the 
actor and of the posing statesman about 
him. Everett’s long and sounding ora- 
tion at Gettysburg made great noise at 
the time and won commendation from 
Lincoln, but it is Lincoln’s tiny master- 
piece of the same occasion—the complete 
negation of all then held to be “oratory” 
—which the world remembers. Edward 
Everett stood for many fine things, was 
a pioneer in some things; he failed of 
greatness, according to Dr. Frothingham. 
because he lacked a certain hardness of 
fiber essential to statesmanship: “He 
was a clergyman in politics. He en- 
deavored from first to last to employ the 
principles of the pulpit and to practice 
the gentle virtues of the Ministry of 
Religion amid all the heat and dust of 
the political arena.” 

A sound piece of biography, which 
succeeds remarkably in its task of re- 
building for us a notable personality out 
of our American past which for most 
Americans already had become little 
more than a name. 


Politics and Government 

POLITICAL AND SOCIAL HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 1492-1828. By Homer C. 
Hockett, Professor of American History in 
the Ohio State University. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. $3. 

POLITICAL AND SOCIAL HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 1829-1925. By Arthur 
Meier Schlesinger, Professor of History, Har- 
vard University. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $3. 

These are companion volumes of about 
equal merit, both eminently suitable for 
use as text-books in the higher schools 
and in colleges. Both are scholarly and 
for the most part clear; both are suffi- 
ciently provided with maps and copi- 
ously with bibliographies. Neither is to 
be praised for brilliancy or charm or life- 
like portraiture or vivid description or 
penetrating analysis or, indeed, any re- 
markable quality. Neither author pos- 
sesses that extremely rare gift, the genius 
for summarization. But, compared with 
most attempts at summarization, both 
volumes are distinctly good. 


GERMANY. By George P. Gooch. (The Modern 
World Series.) Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 


York. $3. 

About Germany to-day. There are 
five chapters to lay the background and 
describe the Germany of the past cen- 
tury, and the rise of the Empire. The 
importance of the great industrialists is 
emphasized, and there is a chapter upon 
the intellectual life of modern Germany. 
The remaining eleven chapters describe 
internal politics and conditions during 
and since the war. The writer seems to 
have achieved a success in fairness and 
in clear statement. All the confusing 
events of the Revolution, the foundation 
of the German Republic, all the strokes 
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and counter-strokes of the last six years, 
are discussed. It is a valuable book. 


Essays and Criticisms 
STUDIES FROM TEN LITERATURES. By 
Ernest Boyd. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $3. 

Ernest Boyd is a prince, almost a god, 
of our modern Grub Street. He is of the 
heroic tradition. No book is alien to 
him, and he can write anything. Twenty- 
four hours limit his working day. Though 
still short of forty, he has been both a 
pioneer and a memorialist of the Irish 
Renascence. In 1920 he usurped New 
York, and since has shone as an editor, 
literary adviser, reviewer, translator, and 
so on. He is now engaged (but not 
busy) with the trifling task of turning 
Maupassant into sixteen volumes of 
English. A few months ago one pub- 
lisher issued his “Portraits: Real and 
Imaginary,” a collection of his recent 
magazine skits and estimates. Now an- 
other publisher, still more august, brings 
out the present volume, and announces a 


sequel with the same slightly portentous | 


title, if you change “ten” to “nine.” 

Mr. Boyd is neither hack nor faker, 
but a genuine prodigy of zeal and indus- 
try in the field of letters. He is a lin- 
guist and a scholar; and his voracious 
appetite for literature has thus far 
caused no serious indigestion. He use- 
fully blends the methods of the critic and 
the literary journalist. He wants to give 
the ordinary reader of some intelligence 
a glimpse of what is doing in all of the 
European literatures. His present notes 
on Portugal, Switzerland, Germany; Po- 
land, and Canada are brief. His fullest 
papers are given to the countries from 
which American readers have heard most 
in recent years: France, Spain, Italy, 
and the Scandinavian lands. It is in the 
initial section on France that he is 
chiefly critical, rather than chiefly in- 
formative. In French literature he is 
intimately at home; his essays on Flau- 
bert and Anatole France will be remem- 
bered. 


Sociology 


SOUTHERN PIONEERS IN SOCIAL INTERPRE- 
TATION. Edited by Howard W. Odum. The 
University of North Carolina Press, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina. $2. . 


We have here an introductory essay by 
Dr. Odum (Professor of Sociology at the 
University of North Carolina) and a 
group of biographical sketches, as fol- 
lows: “Woodrow Wilson, a Challenge to 
the Fighting South,” by Gerald W. 


Johnson; “Walter Hines Page, a South- 
ern Nationalist,” by Robert D. W. Con-, 
nor; “Charles Brantley Aycock, Epic. 
Builder of Education,” by Edwin A. 


Alderman; “Seaman A. Knapp, Pioneer 
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in Southern Agriculture,” by Jackson 
Davis; “Augustus Baldwin Longstreet, a 
Southern Cultural Type,” by John Don- 
ald Wade; “Joel Chandler Harris, Con- 
structive Realist,” by Julia Collier Har- 
ris; “Booker T. Washington, Creator of 
a Race Epoch,” by Monroe N. Work; 
“Madeline McDowell Breckinridge, Her- 
ald of Community Service,” by Sopho- 
nisba P. Breckinridge; ““Edward Kidder 
Graham, Apostle of Culture and Democ- 
racy,” by Robert D. W. Connor. 

With the exception of Judge Long- 
street, all the persons whose lives and 
accomplishment are briefly set forth 
have been important contributors to the 
work of reconstruction, material and 
spiritual, in the South. On the whole, 
the book is decidedly worth while, 
throwing a good deal of light on an in- 
teresting phase. Especially interesting is 
the account of the really wonderful ser- 
vice to the South of Dr. Knapp (a New 
Yorker) in development of the Farm 
Demonstration Work. The sketches of 
Woodrow Wilson and Walter Page are 
discriminating and that of Joel Chandler 
Harris is charming. 


Miscellaneous 
MARTIAL: THE TWELVE BOOKS OF EPT- 
GRAMS. Trenslated by J. A. Pott and I’. A. 
Wright. (Broadway Translations.) a FF 


Dutton & Co., New York. $5. 


The epigrams of the Roman satirist 
translated into English verse. Martial 
has a bad reputation, because of about 
one epigram in twenty. In this transla- 
tion many are given as literally as possi- 
ble, considering the fact that this is a 
rendering into verse; some are a little 
veiled in their English form; a few have 
to be left in the original sin of the Jan- 
guage in which the author wrote them. 
Martial covered every phase of Roman 
life, the harmless and innocent as well as 
the scandalous, and hundreds of his epi- 
grams are merely witty and pleasant 
comments upon society as he had found 
it. Martial (Marcus Valerius Martialis) 
was born in Spain about 41 A.pD., and 
died there about 104 a.v. If anybody 
despairs of our civilization, let him—if 
he can construe Latin—read a few of the 
lines left untranslated in this book. They 
would bring blushes to the cheeks of a 
group of cigar drummers in a smoking- 
car. 





PUTNAM’S FRENCH CROSS WORD PUZZLE 
BOOK. 3y Henry E. Mills. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. $1.50. 

Here is another book of cross word 
puzzles, this time in French. It will 


afford all the usual joys, with the added 
delight of increasing your knowledge of 
French—and perhaps your self-control, 
when you refrain (as, of course, you do 
always) from violent language. 











Building for America’s growth 


The early builders of America made their houses of rough 
hewn logs or of stone or adobe lifted from the earth. Settle- 
ments grew to towns, towns to cities. Small stores and shops 
were built, and these in turn were torn down to make room for 
bigger ones. Roads, bridges and railways were constructed. 
Factories and skyscrapers were erected. And so, swiftly, the 
America of today appeared, still growing. 


In the midst of the development came the telephone. 


No 


one can tell how much of the marvelous later growth is due 
to it—how much it has helped the cities, farms and industries 
to build. We do know that the telephone became a part of 
the whole of American life and that it not only grew with 
the country, but contributed to the country’s growth. 


Communication by telephone has now become sc important 
that every American activity not only places dependence 
upon the telephone service of today, but demands even greater 
service for the growth of tomorrow. 


G 
ar 


eee. AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
+ AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 





Notes on New Books 


Edited by 
E. P. Dut- 


A PRIME MINISTER AND HIS SON. 
the Hon. Mrs. E. Stuart Wortley. 
ton & Co., New York. $6. 

From the correspondence of the Third 
Earl of Bute and of Lieutenant-General Sir 
Charles Stuart. Much of this is of especial 
interest to Americans on account of the 
chapters dealing with the American Revo- 
lution. 


CHILDREN’S FUNNY SAYINGS. Collected by 
D. B. Knox. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
$2. 

The title of this book commands you to 
laugh. It takes very funny sayings, in- 
deed, not to be spoiled when so presented. 
We have read the three sayings which con- 
stitute the first page, and gloom rests upon 
us like an inky cloak. 
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CREATIVE YOUTH. Edited by Hughes Mearns. 

Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. $2.50. 
“How a school environment set free the 
creative spirit.” 

GONE ABROAD. By Douglas Goldring. 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston. $4. 
Chapters on travel in Italy and the Bal- 
earic Islands, with some essays on life in 
England. <A book far superior to the usual 
cut-and-dried observations of the conven- 

tional traveler. 

THE: DELAWARE FINNS. By E. A. Louhi. The 
Humanity Press, New York. 

History of the Finnish settlers in Dela- 
ware and adjoining States. 

THE NORTHEAST CORNER. By Frederick R. 
McCreary. Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton. $1.25. 

These are chiefly poems of nature. 
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Financial Department 
Conducted by WILLIAM LEAVITT STODDARD 





The Financial Department is prepared to furnish informa- 
tion regarding standard investment securities, but cannot 
undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. It 
will give to inquirers facts of record or information resulting 
from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar 


per inquiry will be made for this special service. The Finan- 
cial Editor regrets that he cannot undertake the discussion 
of more than five issues of stocks or bonds in reply to any 
one inquirer. All letters should be addressed to THE OUTLOOK 
FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT, 120 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 








Electric Light and Power 


light and power corporations properly enjoy a fore- 
most place in the investment field of to-day. Just 
why they are so generally popular, what danger-signals should 


N | OBODY needs to be told that the securities of electric 


bonds—these are matters concerning which there is need of 
enlightenment. 

Anything like a brief description of the electric power and 
light industry is impossible. It is new, vigorous, expanding. In 
it is invested not far from $7,000,000,000, and in point of capi- 


be looked for in making a selection among them, and what 
are the essential characteristics of power and light stocks and 


tal it is thus foremost among the public utilities. From 
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Investigated and Approved 
Investments 


NVESTIGATION and analysis of bonds, so thorough as to satisfy the 
most cautious investor and give the final assurance of safety, is the 
cardinal principle of S. W. STRAUS & Co. 


Every issue of Straus Bonds, whether secured by property in New York 
or San Francisco, Toronto, Canada, or Dallas, Texas—wherever it may 
be in the wide field of Straus operations—has the same exhaustive inves- 
tigation. Then, only, may it receive the stamp of approval of a lending 
organization unique in its character and unequalled in its specialized 
knowledge and experience. 


This organization, with offices in all principal cities, constantly is inves- 
tigating city properties upon which loans are desired, and selecting and 
offering to the public only the best first mortgage bond issues. 


The thoroughness with which this House conducts its investigations is 
best attested by its record of forty-three years without loss or delay in pay- 
ment to any investor. 


Write today for list of investments yielding 6%, or even better—with 


Straus safety. Ask for 
BOOKLET J-1505 





TheStraus Hallmark onabond stamps it at onceas the premier real estatesecurity. 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 INVESTMENT BONDS INCORPORATED 











Straus BuILDING Straus BuiLpING 
79 Post Street Michigan Ave.at Jackson Blvd. 
San FRANCISCO CHICAGO 


Straus Burtpinc 
565 Fifth Ave. at 46th St. 
New York 


43 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 


© 1925—S. W. S. & Co., Inc. 
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$86,000,000 in 1902 its gross earnings 
have grown to about $1,400,000,000 to- 
day. The industry has formed the habit 
of practically doubling every five years. 
Within the next ten, the “Electrical 
World” says, that energy generated will 
triple, gross revenue more than double, 
and that $6,000,000,000 will be spent on 
extensions and improvements. The 
product of this vast industry—electric 
current—has become a prime necessity 
of modern civilization. 

A study of the electric power and light 
industry reveals the following points, 
each of which could be elaborated on at 
length: 

1. Capital investment is necessarily 
heavy, requiring, it is estimated, about 
five dollars for every one dollar of rev- 
enue. 

2. Future possibilities depend on the 
increased use of industrial power, the ex- 
tension of electric-lighting facilities to 
thousands of home communities, adapta- 
tion to the railroads, and the increased 
use of the central power station to re- 
place privately generated power. 

3. Demand, once established, is 
steady; the increased sale of labor-saving 
devices in the home promotes steadiness, 
which means economy of operation by 
abolishing sharp peaks of load. 

4. Probably not more than twenty per 
cent of gross expense is for labor—a very 
low ratio. Hence a low labor risk. 

5. Rates apparently decreasing rather 
than increasing. 

6. Customer ownership, insuring 
widely divided ownership with conse- 
quent manifold advantages. 

Electric light and power plants are of 
three types: those making electricity by 
hydrogeneration—i. e., water power; 
those using steam; and a combination. 
It is hard to predict whether one type is 
likely to increase more rapidly than an- 
other. Steam-generated electricity re- 
quires a smaller per horse-power invest- 
ment than hydrogenerated, a fact of 
great and often unrecognized importance. 
Whatever the source, the product is dis- 
tributed to a growing legion of users and 
for a growing number of uses. In the 
last half decade transmission and distri- 
bution have been reorganized on a basis 
which, in effect, integrates important 
power producers and promises  un- 
dreamed-of economy and _ efficiency. 
This is “super-power,” described by 
David Cowan’s $5,000 prize article in 
these words: 

““Super-power . . . is commonly used to 
describe the great network of intercon- 
nected lines of different companies 
whereby an extensive area is given power 
facilities with the least possible wastage. 
The complete intercornection within the 











RESULTS COUNT 


---the one reason why more and 


more investors are turning to 





The Profitable Result 
of 7% Compounded 


Money grows surprisingly fast 
when interest is compounded at 
7%. If you invest $50 a month in 
7% Smith Bonds, and reinvest 
your interest at the same rate, you 
will have saved, in 10 years, 
$8,657.10. This sum, invested at 
7%; will pay you an income of 
more than $50 a month; that is, a 
monthly income greater than your 
monthly investment. 


A larger or smaller monthly in- 
vestment will produce a propor- 
tionate monthly income. Our 
free booklet, “How to Build an 
Independent Income,” explains 
all details. 


SMITH 
O BONDS 





NLY one thing really counts when you 

invest your money—results. Either an 

investment turns out right, or it doesn’t. It 
brings you satisfaction—or regret. 


Since The F. H. Smith Company was founded, in 
1873, men and women who have put their money 
into our First Mortgage Investments have known 
but one result—perfect safety and perfect satisfac- 
tion. Behind Smith Bonds there is now a record of 
no loss to any investor in 52 years. 


% INTEREST ON EVERY PAYMENT 


When you buy Smith Bonds, the liberal interest rate 
of 7% contributes much to the results you can ac- 
complish with the money you save and invest. 
Moreover, you have the privilege of using our In- 
vestment Savings Plan, which gives you the full 
rate of bond interest on every payment. 


You may use this plan to buy a single $100, $500 or 
$1,000 Smith Bond by paynients extended over ten 
months, or to create a competence by systematic in- 
vestment over a period of years. If your savings 
average $10, $20, $50 or more a month, they may be 
invested safely at 7%. 


Although our Investment Savings Plan is designed 
primarily to make 7% Smith Bonds conveniently 
available to investors of moderate means, large in- 
vestors also find it profitable, because under this 
plan odd sums of money may be invested immedi- 
ately at 7%, without waiting to accumulate the full 
price of a bond. 


SEND FOR THESE TWO BOOKLETS 


Let us send you our two booklets, “Fifty-two Years 
of Proven Safety” and “How to Build an Independ- 
ent Income.” The first of these booklets tells about 
the time-tested safety features which have made 
Smith Bonds the choice of investors in 48 States 
and 30 foreign lands. The second booklet explains 
all details of our Investment Savings Plan and 
points out the results you can accomplish by sys- 
tematic investment at 7%. 


Send your name and address today, on the form 
below, for copies of these two booklets. 


The F. H. Smith Company 


Founded 1873 
PITTSBURGH 


NEW YORK , 0%: ‘ 
PHILADELPHIA OmMith Building, Washington, D.C. minneapous 


NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 52 YEARS 
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PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY 


In writing to the above advertiser, please mention The Outlook 












111 E. Repwoop St. 


_e—X—_ 
UARANTEED-INSURED-PROTECTE. 


GluARANTEED-IN All THRE: 


INSURED 


You insure your life, your home 

and its contents. Now you can 

insure your capital and income 

against all possible loss. The 

following Surety Companies sev- 

erally insure, in varying percent- 

ages, the payment of 100% of 

the principal and interest of the 

first mortgages securing National 

Union Mortgage Company 

Bonds — 

U.S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co., 
Baltimore 

Maryland Casualty Company, 
Baltimore 

Fidelity & Deposit Company, 
Baltimore 

National Surety Company, 
New York 


National Union Mortgage Bonds 
are safe because of the insurance 
feature but they could not be 
so insured unless the security 
was fundamentally sound even 
without this insurance protection. 


PROTECTED 


The“Standarized Requirements” 
of the National Union Mortgage 
Company, in themselves fully 
protect the principal and interest 
of these bonds. A copy of these 
requirements will be sent on 
request and should convince any 
investor that only the soundest 
mortgage practice is followed and 
that every possible protective 
measure is employed to safe- 
guard this investment. 


GUARANTEED 


In addition to the insurance 
against loss by the Surety Com- 
panies mentioned above, all 
mortgages are unconditionally 
guaranteed by the issuing mort- 
gage companies. Furthermore, 
every bond is guaranteed, prin- 
cipal and interest, by the Nation- 
al Union Mortgage Company. 


$500 and $ 1,000 69% Coupon Bonds 


NAT’L UNION MORTGAGE CO. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
FISCAL AGENTS 


- - - MACKUBIN, GOODRICH & CO. - - - 


Bankers 7 Estasusnep 1899 
Battimore, Mp. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your 
booklet No. 55 


Name 





Address 





City and State 
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past three years, despite the early oppo- 
sition of the Pennsylvania Legislature, of 
giant power plants in Pennsylvania with 
existing hydroelectric and steam units on 
the Atlantic seaboard and in New Eng- 
land to form a super-power system for 
the whole northeastern section of the 
United States forms one of the remark- 
able steps in the development of distri- 
bution. In fact, the establishment of 
super-power systems throughout the 
country can well be regarded as a mile- 
stone in the history not only of the elec- 
tric light and power industry but of the 
United States as well, on account of the 
economic and social changes it has 
wrought and will to a still greater extent 
in the future.” 

The typical electric power and light 
corporation of the immediate future is a 
manufacturing company, linked with 
others through super-power, serving a 
definite community. It may or may not 
be owned through its common stock by 
one of the great holding companies— 
more than likely it is. In some cases 
there will be divergence from type and 
the company will be, like the New York 
and Queens Electric Light and Power 
Company, a distributing as opposed to a 
manufacturing agency. Our typical com- 
pany may have a single dominating cus- 
tomer, the local street railway. But its 
end will be to seek a monopoly of cus- 
tomers in its region, a monopoly which 
will be little feared, thanks to public 
regulation, on the one hand, and to a 
healthy degree of customer ownership, on 
the other. 

Coming now to what the investor is 
chiefly interested in, the securities of the 
power and light company, first mortgage 
bonds and preferred stocks comprise the 
larger portion of the offerings. There are 
available common stocks in strong com- 
panies, but possibly in fifty per cent of 
the corporations ownership of the com- 
mon resides in other companies—gas or 
street railway companies—or holding 
companies, which, in turn, offer their 
common to the investor. There are more 
readily available to the public a consider- 
able list of preferred stocks whose yield 
is almost invariably high and remarkably 
steady. An expert analysis of nearly all 
the electric light and power companies in 
the industry, made last year, showed 
that current cash dividends were being 
paid on all of the first preferreds; that in 
no case were there accumulated back 
dividends unpaid; that in fifteen cases 
dividends had been deferred, but were 
subsequently paid; and that in eighty- 
three companies the dividend record of 
the preferreds was unbroken. 

The bonds of electric light and power 
companies deserve separate treatment, 
but space at this time forbids. The 
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The Outlook for 


typical mortgage is what is called am 
“open-end” mortgage—that is, one 
which provides that new bonds may be, 
issued against new construction. It is 
thus possible for the corporation to bor- 
row its needed funds for relatively short 
periods, or, rather, at relatively short 
intervals, restricted by carefully drawn 
and almost standardized provisions which 
make for both the health of the financial 
body of the company and safety for the 
bond buyer. 

In this department some months ago 
we printed eleven tests for a power and 
light bond, prepared by Bonbright & Co. 
These are most pertinent here: 

1. Interest charges should be earned 
twice (before depreciation). 

2. Bonded debt should not exceed 80 
per cent of property value. 

3. Bonded debt should not exceed five 
times gross earnings. 

4. Property should be adequately 
maintained, with combined maintenance 
and depreciation not less than 12 per 
cent of gross. 

5. Company’s right to operate prop- 
erty should extend beyond life of bonds 
or be indeterminate. 

6. Company should be free from com- 
petition. 

7. Company should preferably have 
customer ownership of preferred stock. 

8. The territory served should be 
prosperous and growing both in popula- 
tion and industry. 

9. Earnings should show an increase 
in gross and in net for a-period of 
years. 

10. The company’s main vehicle of 
financing should be a modern mortgage, 
with the issuance of additional bonds 
restricted to eighty per cent of the cost 
of additions to property and allowable 
only when interest charges are earned 
twice. 

What, if any, are the outs in the elec- 
tric light and power industry? So far we 
have sketched the main lines of the in- 
dustry and have shown nothing of the 
seamy side. “We have come,” wrote 
John Moody two years ago, “to regard 
public utility securities taken as a whole 
as the most attractive and desirable class 
in the investment market to-day. More 
favorably and intelligently regulated 
than the steam railroads, fundamentally 
more stable in every respect than the 
average industrial enterprise, the public 
utilities of the country face an assured 
future.” 

Quite true. But, in spite of this, there 
are failures and wreckings—proportion- 
ately few—such as we find everywhere. 
Public regulation is a degree of insur- 
ance, but is not complete insurance. 
Judgment of bankers and engineers may . 
err, has erred. This aside, the warning 
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The Whole World Knows 


—that Detroit is the greatest automobile 
center on earth. In addition to automo 
biles, Detroit is first in production of medi- 
cines, stoves, furnaces, overalls, adding ma- 
chines, sodaand salt productions, metal beds, 
cast aluminum and many more products. 


Dynamic Detroit, this wonderful, thriving 
metropolis with its wide range of industries 
offers you a splendid opportunity for sub- 
stantial, profitable investment. United First 
Mortgage Bonds secured by carefully select- 
ed Detroit apartments, homes and office 
buildings offer you good investments. 


Write for complete listings 
of investments open to you 


UNITED STATES MORTGAGE 
BOND COMPANY LIMITED 
Howard C. Wade, President 
326 U.S. Mortgage Bond Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Capital $1,000,000 Resources more than $10,000,000 


Or you can buy “United Bonds” 
doubly safeguarded—guaranteed 
astoprincipalandinterest. Askus 
about United guaranteed bonds. 









Facts For Investors 


Tue OvTLooK’s Financial Service 
Department is at the disposal of all 
Outlook readers at the nominal charge 
of $1 per inquiry. It is a fact-finding 
and reporting information service which 
aims to help the investor, small or 
large, solve his own problems. We are 
serving hundreds. May we serve you? 


The Outlook Financial Service Department 
THE OUTLOOK 


120 East 16th Street New York 








How to Protect 
Your Investments 


EFORE investing your surplus 
funds, take the precaution against 
loss by seeking the expert and conser- 
vative advice of your local or invest- 
ment banker who will gladly serve you. 


Eliminate the Loss 


In Investments 


For after all good investment oppor- 
tunities predominate. Caution, Care, 
Investigation will reveal safe and profit- 
able channels for your surplus funds. 


The Financial Article that appears 
in the October issue of Harper’s 
Magazine will help solve your 
investment problems. 


Form the habit of reading the financial 
article in every issue. You will find 
them profitable. All advertisements 
carefully censored. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


49 East 33d Street, New York, N. Y. 














which we would issue to ‘investors is 
based on the fact that the electric power 
and light industry is expanding rapidly. 
In some particular companies this ten- 
dency is sure to be accelerated, with dis- 
aster. There may well be holding com- 
panies which will offer brighter prospects 
than are warranted. The exploiter, as 
distinguished from the true developer, 
cannot abstain from a field so rich. 

The investor must, as ever, invest 
after, not before, investigating. 





From Inquiring 
Readers 


Is this a good time to buy bonds? This 
inquiry comes from many readers. 
To one we replied as follows: 

“We cannot say, for the reason that a 
great deal depends on the course of 
money rates. Money is pretty firm at 
present, and if it goes down bonds will go 
up. This, however, is out of our prov- 
ince and in the province of estimates of 
trends of events.” 

What this reader had in mind was 
whether it was wise to invest at present 
high prices. This is always a puzzle. 
Another answer that might have been 
given is: A good bond is always a good 
bond, irrespective of the price. Price 
affects income and is reflected in sale 
value. Without knowing just what the 
object of the investor is, any reply must 
be inadequate. 

NTERNATIONAL PAPER 6s and the 

common stock of the Delaware and 
Hudson Railroad interest one of our 
readers. Neither of these securities can 
be classed as a thoroughly conservative 
investment. Yet they are far from specu- 
lative. If purchased, they should be 
carefully watched and may appreciate. 


—_— 


| gpl of good companies find them- 
selves in a position now and then 
when their securities, otherwise high- 
grade, cannot be considered true invest- 
ments. A Vermont reader asked this 
department recently about the American 
Agricultural Chemical preferred and 
common. The record follows: 

This company earned neither its pre- 
ferred nor its common dividends during 
the last four years. Net profits in 1924 
were only a little over $100,000; in 
1923, $500,000; in 1922, $1,124,000; 
and in 1921, $6,000,000. The agricul- 
tural depression during the past three or 
four years, rather than anything intrin- 
sically wrong with the management of 
the company, is said to be the reason for 
the suspension of dividends. 


In writing to the above advertisers, please mention The Outlook 
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SARARTEED OSTEO 











Ideal Investments 
for Banks 


6% First National Certificates 
mature in 4 months to 5 years; 
excellent for short-term funds 


ALTnousi First National Certificates 
are purchased by individual inves- 
tors as well as by banks, they are especi- 
ally designed to meet the short-term re- 
quirements of financial institutions: 

1. The maturities are flexible. You may 
have your investment made payable on any 


date that you desire, from a minimum of 4 
months to a maximum of 5 years. 

2. The denominations are convenient. 
You may invest $500, $600, $700, and so on 
upward. 

3. The security is ample. Your investment 
is secured by improved real estate independ- 
ently appraised at not less than 180% of the 
par value of each issue. 


4. The guarantee is unconditional. Our 
capital resources of $600,000 constitute a guar- 
anty fund to insure the prompt payment of 
your principal and interest. 


5. The trustee is dependable. Each bond 
or certificate is certified by a bank or trust 
company. 

In addition to First National Certifi- 
cates, we also offer, with our guarantee, 
registered certificates in $100 multiples 
paying 6% for 1 year, and coupon bonds 
in $500 and $1,000 denominations pay- 
ing 614% for 4 years. 


Write today for booklet No.ZZ 


tt FIRST NATIONAL? 


KEYSER BUILDING., BALTIMORE, MD. 
CAPITAL RESOURCES 7600000) 























$/and Safety 


pe five reasons for the 8% rate 

Florida pays on first mortgage 

security are directly and clearly stated 

in a Trust Company of Florida pam- 

phlet. We want to send this free to 

those who desire to investigate be- 

fore they invest. Write for it today. 
Invest in Florida at 8% 

$100, $500 and $1,000 Bonds 

Partial Payments Arranged < 


Write ty 


"Trust COMPANY or FLORIDA 


Paid-in Capital and Surplus $500,000 


FLORIDA 





I want to know Florida’s five reasons for 8% and safety. 





Name.-------- . 
Street -------- - 
City: State------.-------- .. 616 
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what a whale of a difference 
just a few cents make 











be such comfort at sea. 


Hotel and Travel Bureau 
The Outlook 
120 East 16th Street, New York 


I contemplate taking a cruise this season. 
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send me full information about those which include 
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NEW WORLDS FOR OLD 


everywhere within calling distance of the splendid steamers that go 
cruising here and there so easily you’d hardly believe there could 
Now is the time to plan to go wherever it is 
you’ve longed most to go—the Mediterranean or South America or 
the Canal or China—or round the whole world in one deck chair. 
Shall we tell you about some of the nicest cruises? Right this way! 


Of course this service is 
yours without charge 
or obligation. 


THE OUTLOOK’S 


Hotel and Travel 
Bureau 
120 East 16th St., New York 





The Mail Bag 


A British Protest 


AS a regular reader of The Outlook, I 
have read with disappointment the 
article entitled “Rubber,” appearing in 
your issue of August 19. The inaccurate 
and somewhat petty anti-British criticism 
which runs through it is regrettable to 
those who, like myself, desire the devel- 
opment of the friendly relations now 
happily existing between the two great 
English-speaking nations, and it is singu- 
larly in contrast to the usual fairness and 
broad-mindedness of your articles. 

My objections to the statements in 
your article are as follows: 

1. It is contrary to fact and somewhat 
small-minded to suggest, as the article 
does, that one of the main objects of the 
Stevenson plan was to provide Great 
Britain with “a means of raising the 
money with which to pay its debt to the 
United States” and “to stretch the price 
[of rubber] to American users suffi- 
ciently to force them to pay the British 
debt to America.” I admit you are gen- 
erous enough to say, “This may not 
have been altogether the conscious pur- 
pose,” but the above quotations show 
that I am not unfairly criticising the 
suggestion running through your arti- 
cle. 

The only object of the Stevenson 
scheme was to save the important rubber 
plantation industry, in which hundreds 
of millions of British capital is invested, 
from bankruptcy. The price of rubber 
had fallen to far below the cost of pro- 
duction. Many rubber estates, instead 
of being developed, were becoming dere- 
lict and the world was threatened with a 
serious shortage of this important and 
necessary material. Fortunately for all 
users, American as well as others, the 
British Government, at the request of the 
planters, took action, and the Stevenson 
Scheme was evolved. The result in rais- 
ing the price has exceeded expectations 
and led to perhaps temporary high prices 
(unfortunately, as many people on this 
side think); but for this the scheme is 
not wholly responsible, as had American 
users had the foresight to make their 
purchases when prices were low the 
quantities released under the scheme 
would have been automatically increased, 
as I will presently show. On the con- 
trary, they held off in the expectation 
that the scheme would break down and 
that they would continue to enjoy the 
fruits of British enterprise at under the 
cost of production. They have only 
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Real Estate, Hotels and Resorts, 
Tours and Travel, ete. 


Situations Wanted, Help Wanted, 


Mt iscella soon, ete. 


60c. per, line, 
single column 


10c. per word 


Box number 25ce. 
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Hotels and Resorts 


Tours and Travel 





Connecticut 


THE WAYSIDE (INN 


NEW MILFORD, Litchfield Co. 
Inthe — pa the Berkshires. penal all the 
year. An ideal ue lace for your summer’s rest 
2 hours 7 ew York. Write for booklet 


L & CASTLE, Proprietor 








New York City 








HOTEL CHELSEA 


23d Street at Seventh Avenue 
New York City 
12-Story Fireproof Building 


Easily accessible to all Railroad 
Stations and Steamship Piers. 


COMFORTABLE 
HOMELIKE 
REASONABLE RATES 


Monthly or Yearly Quotations for 
permanent guests. 
Interesting map O. L. of New York 
City sent free upon request. 


Knott Hotel Chain 
ROLFE H. KILBY, Mgr. 


Hotel 
Sherman 
Square 


Broadway 
i] at 
Seventieth 


| Street 


W here an air of graciousness and 
comfort prevails 


Away from the crowds but only a few min- 
utes from the center of the city. Spacious, 
air’ — rooms, with an exceptionally attractive 

homelike atmosphere. Perfect service, 
epeclions restaurant. Furnished and unfur- 
nished apartments available on lease, with 
complete hotel service. Rates on request. 


HOTEL CLENDENING 


202 West 103d Street 


Within a few minutes of all New York 
attractions. Comfortable rooms and 
suites, exceptionally fine cuisine, and an 
atmosphere thac pleases particular people. 


Write for Booklet O and Map of New York 





























Hotel Judson ©? Wyash ing ey Sa 


Residential hotel of highest type. combining 
the — of hotel liie with the comforts of 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 
r day and up. 


New York City 


Hotel Webster 


(Near 5th Avenue) 
40 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK 


Directly in the fashionable club and sho 
ping section ithin five minutes’ walk = 
] theaters. A high-class hotel 
patronize by those desiring 
modations at moderate cost. 

Rates and map gladly sent upon request. 


New York 

FENTON mOseBend © COTTAGES 
ondack 

Altitude 1, mn ft. A noted place for health 

¥ rest. Write for folder cad particulars. 

C. FENTON PARKER, Number Four, N. Y. 


South Carolina 


Cam Actually Mid 
Pine Ridge P the Pines. Ideal 
place for outdoor life in winter. Main house 
and cabine with 1 alooming porches. Modern 
improvements. Pure water. ane lente. 
Excellent table. Rates _modera Ope 

the year. Write Miss SANBORN, tok 3. Cc. 





e best accom- 























Board—Rooms 
High- Class Board. 





Rooms. and 
Fine residence. Beautifully 


furnished house. Private baths. Number 
of boarders taken limited. Garage in connec- 
tion. Near D., W. station. Address Mrs. 


Thomas, General Delivery, East Orange, N.J. 


TT? RENT in private home on Brooklyn 

—g singly or together, 2large, sunny 
rooms. rn improvements. Running wa- 
ter. Open fireplace. 4 minutesfrom Clark St. 
station on the Interborough. 4,473, Outlook. 














The best proof is 
the advertiser’s 
testimonial 


For instance, The Outlook’s 
Classified Department has 
received this bit of evidence 
of satisfaction : 

“T expect to use your 
columns as long as I 
live. Don’t know what I 


would do without it— 
The Outlook... .” 


Surely it can do as well for 
you. Why not ask us for 
rates and other specific in- 
formation ? 


Department of 
Classified Advertising 
THE OUTLOOK 


120 East 16th Street New York City 





TRAVEL! 


donmery 16, 1926,with Prof. Albert 
To EGYPT ¢: Bailey—his eleventh Egyptian 
party. Abu Ee Camp in the Fayum. 


ROUND the WORLD Avthnr'k Peck. Visit 


the unspoiled hinterland. Motor 1200 miles 
in Java, 
in the far East. Se 


To MISSION FIELDS (o.cne fos iiee, 83 
Dr. Harlan P. Beach, our greatest’ authority 
on Interdenominational Missions. 

April 8, 1926, with 
To THE HOLY LAND Bhhop’ Shayler of 
Nebraska. A Churchmen’s Pilgrimage with 
objectives primarily religious. 


To NORTH AFRICA ¥ebraary 2, 1925, with 


I.A. Unique route fw RR iskya, etc., 
by eas. Sollowing the blossoms in Sicily 
and Ita 


TEMPLE TOURS 


447-A Park Square Bldg. Boston, Mass. 


—EGYPT—_ 


SICILY, NORTH AFRICA, SPAIN 


With Dr. George H. Allen 
The tour sailing from New York commen 
7, 1926, includes Madeira, Gibraltar, 
giers, Monaco, Naples, Athens, Genkee 
tinople, Alexandria, Cairo 


The Nile Cruise of the Lotus 
our own private steamer 


followed by aa, Tunis, Algeria, Mo- 
rocco, Spain, and France in the idea] sea- 
son, returning to New York May 12. 








Write for illustrated booklet, now ready : 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


15 Boyd St. Newton, Mass. 


Earn Your Trip to EUROPE by 2ecurize 


bers for one of my _tours. Establioned 1900, 
Bascock’s Tours, Inc., East Orange, N. J 














Is there something here that suits 
your needsP The Outlook’s Hotel 
and Travel Bureau will gladly fur- 
nish any supplemental information 


CLARK’S 6th CRUISE 


AROUND THE WORLD 
128 DAYS, $1,250 to $3,000 


Including Hotels, Drives, Guides, Fees, etc. 


From N. Y. Jan. 20, by specially 
chartered Cunard new s s “ Laconia, 

20,000 tons. Featuring 26 days Japan 
and China including Peking; option 
18 days in India; Cairo, Jerusalem, 
Athens, ete., with Europe stop over. 


CLARK’S 22d CRUISE, Jan. 30 


tue MEDITERRANEAN 
By specially chartered new ss 
‘*'Transylvania,’’ 17,000 tons. 62 days’ 
cruise, 600 to $1,700ineludin Hotels, 
Drives, Guides, Fees, etc. Featuring 
15 days in t and Palestine; Lis- 
bon, Tunis, Spain, ete. 


CLARK’S 2d CRUISE, 1926 


NORWAY and WESTERN 
- MEDITERRANEAN 


New s s “ Lancastria ’’ leaves June 30 
ating this summer’s most success- 
ful cruise, 53 days. $550 to $1,250. 


Originator of ound the World 
Cruises. ngest experienced cruise 
management. Established 30 years. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., New York 


‘THE beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write. mentioning “‘ Outlook” to 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traftic Dept. 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 

OKYO 


for full information 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 im cities and popular resorts, $4—5 in the country 











Real Estate 


A Mart of the Unusual 





Connecticut 


FOR SALE Urienville, Conn. 


Attractive Coun- 

try Home. 14 miles from Hartford. 12 
| nn furnace, and electricity. Hardwood 
a, ¢ 2 bathrooms, fireplace. Lot 90 x 300, 
with ruit trees and garden. Fine location. 
vartly furnished if 
7, Unionville, Conn. 





schools. House 
ad Address Box 


Florida 
FOR SALE or RENT ind BATH 











REAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS 


SUITLENGTH CUT TO ‘ORD DER 
i MANUFACTURERS? PRICE 
82. 00 per Yd. Carriage Paid 
Patterns Free 
S. A. WEWALL & S0Ks, 127 Stornoway, Scotland 
Shades Desired 












STATIONERY 








OW. Mod 
Wai yoo About middle of East Coast. 
Write C. F. NORTON, Germantown, Md. 


Maine 
uaint, artistic home for sale on Andros- 
coggin Lake. 4 acres, large barn suitable 
for camp or studio, excellent fishing, delight- 
ful summer or year-around home, modern 


conveniences. Price moderate. May be seen 
September and October. Box 24, Wayne, Me. 


New Vork 


GENTLEMAN’S FARM 
In beautiful Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
65 miles from New York. 100 acres ton 
porting through 30 acres apples. All nec- 


essary farm buildings. Site for opm 
with wide views of Alpine qqenery One m 




















up. iare ean pian $1.50 
URL NAYLOR. 


, Managcr. 


in writing to the above advertisers, please mention The Outlook 


WRITE for free samples of embossed at $2 
or printed stationery at $1.50 per box. Thou- 
7 of Outlook customers. Lewis, stationer, 
roy, 

PERSONAL aye ga pe sinaie or 
100 double sheets good bond paper with 100 
envelopes to match, printed in blue. $1. 
Hicks, Macedon Center, N. Y. 





EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


SCHOOLS, hospitals, hotels, clubs, tea- 
rooms, welfare organizations, supplied with 
workers. Positions for secretaries, social 
workers, superintendents, matrons, house- 
keepers. dietitians. cafeteria managers. The 
tichards Bureau, 68 Barnes St., Providence. 








For Help Wanted, Situations Wanted, and 





to station. $15,000. G. W. K., 4,471, Outlouk. 


Miscellaneous Advertisements see next page 
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HELP WANTED 


EARN $110 to $250 monthly, expenses paid, 
as railway traffic inspector. Position guaran- 
teed after completion of 3 months’ home study 
course or money refunded. Excellent op por- 
tunities; Write for free booklet CM- 
Standerd Business Training Institution, But. 

alo, 

HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessar We train you by mail and put 

you in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 
ine living, interesting work, quick advance- 

ment, permanent. rite for free book, 
“YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite W-5842, Wash- 
ington, D. C 


NURSERY governess, well educated, to 
care for two children two and a half and ‘tive 
years. Live three and a half miles from town. 
Experience not absolutely necessary. $100 a 
month. Box 698, Warreuton, Va. 


SEAMSTRESS and mother’s helper, active 
and experienced, not a serv ay 
and girl 8, at Summit, N. J.; 
Room 163, 0 Wall St., N. Y. Tel. John 4708. 


TEACHER for two girls, ten and thirteen 
rears, living on country place in Virginia. 

lust yg = in teaching and fond of 
outdoor life. References exchanged. Ad- 
dress Mrs. Francis Otway Byrd, care Miss E. 
R. Sturgis, Manchester, Mass., before Sep- 
tember 26. 

WANTED —Capable mother’s helper or 
nurse to care for two little boys aged two and 
three years and to help in househoki. Must 
be refined, patient, reliable, strong, with love 
for children. State salary expected. Answer 
X., 3515 Lowell 8t., Washington, D. C 


W ANTED—Matron for boys’ school. Write 
J. Benchoff, Massanutten Academy, 

Woodstock, Va 

WOMAN—Publishing house has perma- 

nent sales position with executive future to 
offer woman of keen intelligence capable of 
earning $100 a week. Previous business ex- 
perience not necessary, but experience in 
educational work helpful. Refinement and 
determination essential for success. Travel- 
ing required—all transportation paid—liberal 
drawing account and commission is. . 
stating age and quelscations. to 
Sparrow, 50 W. 47th St., New York City. 

WORKING housekeeper in home of one 
lady in Ohio. Good salary. Highest refer- 
ences required. 6,369, Outlook. 








__ SITUATIONS WANTED 


AMERICAN woman, ten years in last posi- 
tion, as companion to lady or companion- 
housekeeper. Capable of directing household. 
Highest references. 6,365, Outlook. 

COMPANION-housekeeper desires position 
October 1. Excellent references. ddress 
I. M. M., 101 South Mountain Ave., Mont- 
clair, a 

COMPANION, secretary, or companion- 
housekeeper. Woman of refinement, intel- 
lectual interests, cheerful, adaptable, ‘wishes 
position. 6,363, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED woman, dietitian and 
manager, desires position in school or college. 
6,307, Outlook. 


HOUSEHOLD MANAGER. Capable run- 
ning home for widower, supervising children 
and servants. Lewis trained. Experience. 
References. 6,362, Outlook. 


MATRON wishes position institution, or 
housekeeper hotel or inn. Experienced. 
6,318, Outlook. 


POSITION to read aloud, morning or after- 
noon, New York City, preferably ast Side. 
Good reader, woman of Protestant New Eng- 
land extraction. 6,359, Outlook. 

REFINED, educated woman desires posi- 
tion as companion to young or middle-aged 
woman. Will travel. 6,360, Outlook. 

REFINED, experienced nursery govern- 
ess. American. 6,347, Outlook. 


SUPERINTENDENT of children’s home, 
successfully employed in North, wishes simi- 
Jar position in South. Address 6,364, Outlook. 


YOUNG New Baghad woman of refine- 
ment, im agination, 1umor, keen interest in 
people and travel, seeks secretarial or busi- 
ness position without — — Experience 
as teacher, assistant col lege administrator, 
hospitality worker among oreign students. 
Typing. 6,368, Outlook 





MISCELLANEOUS 


EXPERIENCED tutor, traveled, hospital 
training, will receive young children in mid- 
Southern home. Instruction in grade subjects, 
piano, French. Outdoor games. Competent, 
tactful assistants.New England management. 
Address 6,330, Outlook. 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a six months’ 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying-In 
Hospital, 307 Second Ave.. New York. Aids 
are provided with maintenance and given a 
monthiy allowance of $10. For further par- 
ticulara address Directress of Nurses. 


WANTED-—Little children about five years 
old to board in Connecticut country home. 
Children of poeeeoun people preferred. 
Best references. 6,366, Outlook. 

BOYS OF SUPERIOR INTELLIGENCE, 
three such under thirteen years received in 
small home school near Philadelphia. Mod- 
erate rates. Keferences. 6,367, Outlook. 
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foresight, which has led to a rush to buy, 
thus forcing up the price. After all, 
Americans cannot expect to permanently 
enjoy the benefit of hundreds of millions 
of British capital earning little or no re- 
turn, and the cost to American users is 
precisely the same as to British users of 
the raw material. 

2. The explanation of the Stevenson 
scheme in your article is both inadequate 
and inaccurate. The scheme provides 
that exportation of rubber from the 
Malay States should be restricted to a 
percentage of the standard production 
(400 pounds per acre), and should be 
further reduced or increased automati- 
cally every three months, according as 
the average price for that period should 
be lower or higher than one shilling and 
threepence (say 30 cents) per pound. In 
the result the exportation allowance was 
reduced to 55 per cent in February, 
1925. Since then it has been automati- 
cally increased under the scheme to 65 
per cent in May and to 75 per cent in 
August, at which it now stands. If, how- 
ever, as seems certain owing to the ap- 
parent world scarcity, the price continues 
to exceed one shilling and threepence, the 
allowance will automatically be increased 
on November 1 to 85 per cent, and on 
February 1, 1926, to 95 per cent, though, 
in the opinion of good judges, it will be 
many months later before many estates 
will be in a position to organize their 
labor forces, etc., so as to take advantage 
of this increased allowance. 

3. It is quite incorrect to say that the 
British Colonial Office, at the request of 
the American Ambassador, “decided to 
permit the export of 75 per cent instead 
of 60 per cent” of standard production. 
As I have shown, that increase was auto- 
matically provided for under the scheme 
and would have taken place apart from 
any protest made by the Ambassador to 
pacify Mr. Firestone and his friends. 
Fortunately, many American rubber 
users are better acquainted with the facts 
than that fiery gentleman and recognize 
that the Stevenson scheme, in view of the 
increasing world consumption, is proving 
a blessing to producers and consumers 
alike by promising the former a return 
on their capital and by maintaining and 
increasing the acreage under rubber, and 
thus providing the latter with the raw 
material they require. 

By all means let Americans develop 
rubber plantations where and when they 
can. No Britisher will crab them. The 
world is free to all so far as he is con- 
cerned. But, in view of the previous 
results in the Philippines and of the cost 
of labor in Liberia, no British planter 
will lose sleep o’ nights thinking of Mr. 


Firestone’s rubber trees in those coun- 
tries. 

In conclusion I would venture to re- 
mind you that Great Britain does buy 
some wheat, some cotton, some copper, 
some oil, from the United States. Do I 
dream when I remember something of 
restriction of production in these com- 
modities when the price proved unremu- 
nerative? After all, surely “sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander,” and I do 
not think the British Ambassador at 
Washington was asked to “butt in.” 

Please forgive the length of this letter, 
and accept my appreciation of your in- 


teresting paper. = parprcK GIFFORD. 


Castle Douglas, Scotland. 


[In business and other affairs of life 
the general principle holds good that is 
accepted at law—that one may be con- 
sidered to intend the inevitable conse- 
quences of his action. By this principle 
we can judge of the intent of the Steven- 
son plan.—THE Epirors. | 





Even a Congressman 
Sometimes Errs 


A’ the request of Mr. F. M. Daven- 

port, whose correspondence on the 
Institute of Pacific Relations in ‘The 
Outlook for August 19, August 26, and 
September 2 has made an evident im- 
pression upon our readers, two correc- 
tions are made. These are due to read- 
ers of The Outlook who noted the errors. 
In the first article Mr. Davenport said 
that after a study of a thousand simple 
Chinese characters for one hour a day 
for six days in a week for four weeks the 
average plain man or woman in China is 
able to read a simple newspaper or a 
simple piece of literature. The statement 
should have read not “four weeks” but 
“four months.” Then Mr. Davenport 
referred to Mr. T. Z. Koo as having been 
suggested to succeed Mr. John R. Mott. 
This is an error. Mr. Mott, besides be- 
ing Chairman of the International Com- 
mittee and the National Council of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, is 
Chairman of the World’s Student Fed- 
eration. The position to which Mr. Koo 
has been called is that of General Secre- 
tary of the World’s Committee of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, hav- 
ing its headquarters in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, to succeed Dr. Karl Fries, of Swe- 
den, who has held the position for over 
four years.—THE EpiTors. 
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The Thousandfold 
Thrill of Life 


A horny-handed and sin-seared skipper, a 
lawless soldier with a light-o’-love in 
every port, a cattle keeper on shipboard, an 
engineer amidst his oily engines, are put 
before us in Kipling’s stories and poems— 
says the editor of The Warner Library—so 
that we recognize them as lovable fellow- 
creatures responsive to the thousandfold 
thrill of life. 

An electric cable, a steam-engine, a banjo, or 
a mess-room toast offer occasion for song ; 
and lo! they are converted by the alchemy of 
the imagination until they become a type and 
an illumination of the red-blooded life of man- 
kind. The ability to achieve this is a crown- 
ing characteristic and merit of Rudyard 
Kipling’s work. 

Had Kipling stopped with his rollicking 
ballads of the barrack-room he would have 
won his place in the hall of famous poets, 
but he went further and higher as the un- 
crowned laureate of the English-speaking 


people. 


Kipling 
Authorized Edition 


New Form 
Sweeping Reduction in Price 


The publication of this authorized edition of 
Kipling’s works in a new form and at a new 
low price within the reach of every book 
lover and student, is a notable event in the 
history of book-making. 


A Wonderful Offer 


A rich nine-volume set of Kipling’s master- 
pieces is now available for you. Because of 
the extreme a of his works it is 
possible to publish these splendid books in 
large editions at a saving, of which you obtain 
the benefit if youact now. These books are 
a superb addition to any home library. They 
are uniformly bound in green fabrikoid, and 
beautifully printed on good paper and have 
a very clear type page. 


Send No Money Now 
Just send the coupon by early mail and re- 
ceive your set without a penny of cost to 
you and without obligation of any kind. 
Spend five days under Kipling’s magic spell. 
Then make your own decision. Act now, 
lest you forget and so miss this really great 
opportunity. 
THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, Book Division, 
120 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me on approval and without obligation on my 
part the 9-volume set of Rudyard Kipling. Within five days 
I will either send you $2 as first Rayment, and after that five 
monthly payments of $2 each. Or I will return the books at 
your expense and owe you nothing. Five per cent discount 
‘or cash. 9-30-25 


ROMNG ccccccccccccesesassosscese eoccccocccccccceccccs eocce cooce 





Contributors’ Gallery 


HAW DesMmonp is one of Ireland’s 
most brilliant novelists and lecturers. 
An Irishman himself, he is an able in- 
terpreter both of Irish politics and Irish 
literature. 
S YDNEY GREENBIE has for years been a 
close observer of Far Eastern affairs 
and has lectured extensively on this sub- 
ject all over America. He is the author 
of two successful books, “Japan, Real 
and Imaginary” and “The Pacific Trian- 
gle.” A third book, “Gold of Ophir, or 
the Lure that Made America,” is now on 
the presses of Doubleday, Page & Co., 
and will be published in October. It 
was done in collaboration with Mrs. 


Greenbie. 
By the Way 
E have been meaning to say some- 
thing more about palindromes. 
Evidently they are much more common 
than we supposed, judging from the 
many interesting examples we have re- 
ceived. They ranged from “Toot, Otto, 
Toot” to a learned Greek one: 
NIVON ANOMHMATA MHMONAN 
OWIN 

A friend of ours in Oak Park, Illinois, 
writes: 

“Your quotation of the palindromes 
in The Outlook recalls the ‘Compli- 
cations’ (puzzle) department of the Chi- 
cago ‘Inter-Ocean,’ conducted about 
forty years ago by Edwin R. Chadbourn, 
of Lewiston, Maine. He carried on a 
good many special ‘tournaments,’ one of 
which was devoted to the palindrome. A 
number of contributors submitted sam- 
ples of their ingenuity, I among the num- 
ber. I do not recall any of them now 
except the winning number in the con- 
test. It ran, ‘Evil is a murmur forever 
of “Rum, rum,” as I live.’ ” 

Another, in Springfield, says: 

“Here is a palindrome to add to those 
given in your column: ‘Signa te, signa 
te, temere me; te tangis et angis.’ It is 
an old Latin palindrome said to have 
been an expression of Satan, who, upon 
meeting a monk, gave the sign of the 
cross and said as above. (‘The sign to 
you, the sign to you; a terror to me, to 
you a touch and a sigh.’)” 

The Taylor Vocational Questionnaire 

Vocational bureaus, and all schools and organiza- 
tions interested in vocational guidance, will find this 
unusual questionnaire exceedingly useful. 

In a very simple but thorough fashion it makes a 
summary of all the ancestral tendencies, the hobbies, 
tastes, and capacities, which, together, so often in- 
dicate the proper type of vocation. It is planned 
for use with young people trying to decide for the 
first time, as well as for others who have been em- 
ployed but in unsuitable vocations. 

Single copies 25 cents. Special low rates for con- 


siderable numbers for use in vocational bureaus, 
schools, etc. 


THE ACADEMY PRESS, Orange, N. J. 











GERMAN ARMY OFFICERS’ 
FIELD GLASSES 


FREE TRIAL 





If you wish to 


8 power $9.8 Keep them 


Free trial coupon will bring you these genuine 
German War Glasses purchased at exceptionally 
advantageous rates of exchange. 

Manufactured by most prominent of German optical 
factories. Many were received direct from the Allied 
Reparations Commission. Conservative $20.00 value. 

Finest achromatic day and night lenses. 40 m.m. 
objective. Dust and moisture proof. Pupillary 
adjustment. Built for service regardiess of cost, ac- 
cording to strictest military standards. All glasses 
‘ i We have sold 60,000 





guaranteed in perfect condition. 

pairs of this model to date. 

_ Shipped promptly on receipt of attached coupon on 
| 5days’ free trial. If satisfied send check or money 

order for $9.85. Order your field glasses today. 


HENDERSON BROTHERS 
Largest importers of field glasses in America 
| 91 to 99 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 
Pee eee oca ae anon a an 
FREE TRIAL COUPON 7 
Gentleman: 
Please send me on 5 days’ free trial one pair 


German Army Officers’ war glasses. After 5days’ 
trial I will either return glasses or remit $9.85. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 
es, public and private schools. 
ervice. 





tecomimends teachers to coll 
Expert 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
EARN $2,500 TO $10,000 A YEAR 


in America’s 4th Largest Industry. 
Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, are crying 
z for trained men and women. 
Let us show you how you can 
qualify—past experience un- 
necessary. We put youin touch 
with positions. Big pay, fasci- 
nating work, quick advance- 
ment, Write for FREE BOOK 
“Your Big Opportunity ”’ 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Hall W-5898, Washington, D.C. 


DUPONT CIRCLE 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL 


A select school for girls, overlooking famous 
Dupont Circle. Preparation for College; Art; Piano, 
Violin and Voice; Ancient and Modern Languages: 
Secretarial; Athletics; Classic Dance, etc. Illus- 
trated Prospectus. Home life carefully regulated. 
Address Principal, 1408 New Hampshire Ave., 
Dupont Circle, Washington, D. C. 


Lake Placid Club 
School for Boys 


A progressive preparatory school in the 
Adirondacks for those who desire the best 
in education and environment. Address 


Education Foundation, Lake Placid, N. Y. 


STAMMERING 


If the stammerer can talk with ease when alone, and most 
of them can, but stammers in the presence of others, it 
must be that in the pene. of others he does something 
that interferes. If then we know what it is that interferes, 
and avoid it, must it not be that we are on rid of the 
thing that makes us stammer? That’s the philosophy of 
our method of cure. Write for information. 


SCHOOL FORK STAMMERERS, Tyler, Texas 
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HEY—thousands of men and women 
—have precious dollars saved through 
years of self-denial and courage. 


Once they get the notion that their dollars 
can be doubled or trebled in a short time, 
through speculation or luck, nothing but the 
loss m all or part of their treasure brings them 
to a clear understanding of the perils of in- 
vestment. They need the danger signal— 
money's red flag of warning-—the danger 
signal of unwarranted risk. 


Se 8 8€ © 


To the office of a big insurance 
company come pathetic stories of 
money lost in speculation and un- 
wise investments. Dismayed men 
and women, when it is too late, 
tell their experiences of funds pro- 
vided by life insurance or saved 
by thrift, lost in wild-cat schemes 
promising great returns, sunk in 
“sure thing” tips from well-mean- 
ing friends and relatives, or frit- 
tered away in stock speculation. 


The pity of it is that the hardest 
blows often fall on those least able 
to bear them—on men past the 
age of self-support, on women 
with no business experience, on 
young people trying to get a start 
in the world. 


The Eternal Temptation 


Over and over again one hears, 
“Surely there must be some way 
that I can get more than 6% on 
my money with safety. lam prom- 
ised—practically guaranteed— 
that a certain stock will pay 10% 
or more and probably double in 
value. Only a few people know 
about this. A friend has just told 
me and says I must act quickly 
or lose the chance. Shall I invest?” 
The answer, in most cases, is 


ey’s 





DOLLAR PIRATES: 


“The first thing to do, Blackie, is to look at the map 
and pick out a town where smart people have 
money in banks. Somewhere in this big United 
States people have been saving up coin for years, 
just waiting for us to come and get it.”’ 


So said J. Rufus (Get-Rich-Quick) Wallingford, 
smiling and engaging character from the pen of the 
late George Randolph Chester. So true to life—his 
counterparts are to be found the world over. Bold 
in the open and cunning behind cover, they plunder 
alike the simple, the greedy, the rich and the poor. 


According to Postmaster General New, the people 
of this country are robbed by dollar pirates of more 
than $1,000,000,000 a year in mail-fraud schemes 
alone! How much more is lost through other 
frauds cannot be estimated. 


Don’t let a Wallingford get your savings! 


““NO—that is not an investment, 
it is a speculation.” 


The dollar pirates point to a few 
fabulously wealthy men and tell 
you that these men took chances. 
But they say nothing about the 
brains and the hard work which 
these men put in, along with their 
money. The victim listens, be- 
lieves, plunges—and loses. 


Records show that in all lines of 
business, good, bad and indiffer- 
ent, large and small, the majority 
of new enterprises fail. And in 
the purely speculative, big-prom- 
ise ventures the losses are appal- 
ling. 
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Red Flag 


There is a definite danger line 
in investing money, and that line 
is located today at about 6%. 
This does not mean that every- 
thing below 6% is sound, nor that 
everything above is speculative, 
but—Money’s Red Flag of warn- 
ing appears at this level. Beware 
of the untried, unseasoned offer- 
ings. Remember—“the higher 
the rate the greater the risk.” 
Remember also that those who 
have but little money to invest 
are the ones who can least afford 
to take chances. 


Investing is a Profession 


Investing money is a highly spe- 
cialized profession based on a 
wide knowledge and constant 
study of many lines of business. 
None but experts know the com- 
parative and ever changing values 
of various investments. Safe in- 
vestments cannot be made on 
memory of past values. 


Go to a bank and ask to be di- 
rected to the best man to advise 
you about investment. You will 


find yourself welcome » 

in the best bank in (Py 
your community,even aa 
though you have only oan 


a small amount to , 
invest. The banker S~\}.- 2, 
of today will try to S) 
protect you against 
fraudulent invest- 
ments because general 
prosperity, which in- 
cludes yours, helps 
the bank’s prosperity. 










The United States Government is trying 
to put out of business and putin jail all 
investment crooks and especially those 
who prey upon persons of small means 
who can least afford to lose their money. in 
Whenever you receive circulars or pamph- 
lets or letters offering to make you rich 
over night, turn them over to the Post 

ce Department so that the Government 


Better Business Bureaus of various cities, 





bankers associations, national associations 
of manufacturers and other groups are 
issuing warnings against fake stock pro- 
moters. 
hands to prevent the stealing of 
billions of dollars by these financial 
tricksters. 
Many of the foremost manufacturing 
7 : lants are trying to protect their workers 
may investigate and, if necessary, prosecute. be issuing warnings in pay envelopes and 
on Bulletin Boards. 


Many organizations are join- 


Suggestions for 


notices will be mailed on request to in- 
terested executives. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany will neither criticize nor advise as to 
any particular investment but will be 
lad to mail free a booklet, “How to Invest 
our Money” dealing with the general 
problem of investing which may aid you 
to avoid financial pitfalls. Send for it. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ~NEW ORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 


Please mention The Outlook when writing to the METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





















